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THE POLICY OF ANNEXATION FOR AMERICA. 


Frew questions are of more importance to the United States than 
those which are raised by the proposals recently made that the Repub- 
lic should acquire territories lying in the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean. Any such acquisition would constitute a new departure of a se- 
rious nature. It would mean*tRe undertaking of a new set of responsi- 
bilities, the entering into new paths ef admipistration, the a 
new lines of policy. Evidently, therefore,*if deseryes to be closely &- 
amined from every: point oftviéw. : 

One who is not himself a citizen Sf, the Unded tates, even when BY 
is requested (as I have be€n) to express an opinion, may hesitate to write 
upon a subject which properly belongs to citizens, and on which the 
views of a stranger may be suspected of a bias due to his European na- 
tionality. Still one who can honestly say that his only motive for wri- 
ting is his interest in the welfare of the great country which he has often 
visited, and whose institutions and history he has studied, may perhaps 
venture, without fear of misconception, to say in an American magazine 
how the questions referred to present themselves to the minds of those 
English friends of America who love her almost as they love their own 
island. 

Let me begin by saying not only that what I have to write will be 
written from an American point of view, but also that in Britain there 
exists no feeling of hostility, or even of jealousy, toward the United 
States in respect of these proposed acquisitions of territory. I have 
never heard them discussed in conversation in London. Once or twice 
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a question has been asked in the House of Commons; but the subject 
has been immediately dropped, without the slightest sign of interest in it. 
It does not occupy the British mind at all, and has indeed remained 
almost unnoticed, except by those few persons who, having visited 
America themselves, have thought about its probable influence upon 
the well-being of that country. 

Great Britain has no direct interest in the fortunes of either Cuba or 
Hawaii. She has no wish to obtain any fresh possessions in the West 
Indies; and indeed the condition of the islands which she does own is 
not such as to dispose her to hunger after any others,—especially islands 
with a population like that of Cuba. The idea of taking it has never 
once been suggested. 

As for Hawaii, Britain might have had it years and years ago, and 
did not care to take it. During the last five years—since the question 
of the future of Hawaii was raised by the dethronement of Queen Lili- 
uokalani—the British Government has never, so far as I know, interfered 
in any way. Certainly it had not done so up to the time when Lord 
Rosebery’s cabinet quitted office in 1895 ; and I do not think Lord Salis- 
bury has, in this respect, departed in any way from the policy of his 
predecessors. An Englishman may therefore fairly claim that his 
views need not be at all colored by national feeling, and that no anti- 
British feeling—so far as such feeling exists in the United States—need 
influence the American people in their consideration of the question. 

The argument most frequently used in the United States, to recom- 
mend the annexation of Cuba and Hawaii, is that their annexation would 
strengthen the strategic position of America, by giving her two points 
of naval vantage—one commanding the Caribbean Sea, and the other 
the Eastern Pacific; thus protecting her southern and western coasts. 

Now let it be noticed how exceptionally strong is the position 
which America already holds. Of the great Powers of the world, she 
and Russia are the only ones that have no insular territories to de- 
fend. All the territory of the United States is territory on her own 
continent; and all of it, except Alaska, is continuous land territory. 
Accordingly, America and Russia are the only countries no part of 
whose territory can be cut off from them by a naval enemy. They 
are also countries of such enormous size and such advantages for 
defence that no one thinks of invading their interior. Since Napo- 
leon’s failure in 1812, it is admitted that an attempt to penetrate the 
interior of Russia would fail; and an attempt to invade the United 
States would have even less chance of success. 
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Every other great European Power has territories which lie at the 
mercy of a stronger hostile fleet. Britain has to defend not only Ire- 
land, but her vast colonial and Indian dominions. France has colonies 
which are practically hostages to England or to any other naval Power 
that might be able to drive France off the seas. They are not very im- 
portant hostages; but, so far as they go, hostages they are. Similarly, 
the even less valuable colonial possessions of Germany are hostages both 
to France and to England, as both these countries have fleets stronger 
than the German ; and although the capture of these outlying territories 
would not affect the issue of a European struggle, still the loss would 
be felt by any of these Powers as, in some measure, a humiliation, and 
would become an element to be considered in settling the terms of a 


peace. 

Just in the same way, Cuba and Hawaii, in the hands of the United 
States, would be liable, at the outbreak of a war, to be seized by the fleet 
of any enemy stronger at sea; and the only way to prevent this would 
be for the United States to maintain a fleet in the Pacific and another 
in the Gulf of Mexico powerful enough to defend both islands. Now, 
of course, the United States can, if she likes, build and maintain a navy 


adequate for this purpose. But is it worth her while todo so? Why 
should she spend the hundreds of millions of dollars that would be 
needed? Of all the great Powers of the world, she is the one least 
likely to be attacked ; not only because she has few occasions for quar- 
relling with other states, but also because no other state has anything 
to win by fighting her. There is not a Power in the world which would 
not lose more than it could possibly gain by a war with America; so 
that the only circumstance that can be imagined as likely to induce a 
war is great exasperation of feeling arising from overbearing conduct, 
or injurious language proceeding from one or other party to the dispute. 
The conclusion follows that, unless the United States desired to under- 
take some war of aggression,—also an improbable hypothesis,—she has 
no occasion for a navy equal in numbers and armament to the navies 
of the greatest European Powers. In other words, a great navy would 
be to her a luxury, and a very costly luxury. We in England are un- 
luckily obliged to have a formidable navy, because we are confronted by 
formidable and not always friendly rivals, and have an immense trade 
and wide colonial dominions to protect. We deplore the gigantic sums 
that we are annually obliged to devote to our fleet,—sums all the larger 
because fashion in naval matters changes so fast that a ship which has 
cost some millions of dollars may in a few years be pronounced obso- 
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lete. It is however supposed—whether rightly or wrongly I need not 
enquire—that Britain cannot help herself, and must go on increasing 
her annual naval vote. 

I am aware that some of my valued friends in the United States, 
such as Captain Mahan and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, do not agree with 
the view I am stating. Nevertheless, I must again express my belief 
that the United States is under no such necessity as either England or 
her European neighbors to create a great and costly navy. A few ves- 
sels, sufficient to protect the rights of American citizens in the terri- 
tories of semi-civilized states, seem sufficient for any needs that are 
likely to arise ; seeing that the real strength of the country is to be found 
in its territorial invulnerability and in the fact that no other country 
can hope to gain anything from strife with it. With these advantages, 
and with her immense population and wealth, America is powerful 
enough to be able to dispense in the future, as she has successfully dis- 
pensed in the past, with those armaments the maintenance of which 
presses with such terrible weight on England and France, on Germany 
and Italy. 

If there be any force in these considerations, it follows that the an- 
nexation of either Cuba or Hawaii would be a source not of strength, but 
of weakness. It may be proper for America to see that neither island 
falls into the hands of any possible naval enemy. Neither, however, is 
threatened with any such danger ; and the expression of the feelings of 
the United States would be sufficient at any time to avert it, just as a 
despatch of Mr. Seward’s led Louis Napoleon to withdraw his troops 
from Mexico. 

There is another argument used by those who advocate annexation 
which, though seldom directly advanced, appears in the praises bestowed 
on the beauty and richness of Cuba and of the Hawaiian Islands. It is 
suggested that these islands would be desirable properties, fit for Amer- 
ican citizens to migrate to and settle in. The continental territories of 
the United States are so far from being filled up, that the question of find- 
ing fresh dwellings for her inhabitants belongs toa distant future. But 
are these islands suitable for colonization? On the contrary, their cli- 
mates are much too hot for the Anglo-American race to work in; and 
both of them are peopled already by races from much hotter countries, 
fitter to stand the heat. There is no room in Cuba, with its population 
of Spaniards and blacks; and the only openings to be found in it for 
Americans would be in commercial business. The Hawaiian archipelago 
has a climate more agreeable, because tempered by the trade winds: but 
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the strong sun forbids men of our race to attempt physical out-of-door 
labor ; and as there are at the present time a good many Americans, Eng- 
lishmen, and Germans engaged in trade and the professions, I doubt if 
there is space left for more settlers of the trading and professional classes 
—not to add that the isles are just as open to colonists now as they 
would be if annexed. 

The mention of the existing population suggests a further and most 
material question. Supposing either Cuba or Hawaii, or both of them, 
to be annexed to the United States, how are they to be governed? The 
most obvious course would be to admit each into the Union as a new 
State. So far as the quantity of the population goes, Cuba has inhabitants 
enough to make a respectable State: Hawaii, however, has not; and it 
would probably become a mere pocket borough, quite unfit to send two 
Senators to Washington. 

But let us look at the quality of the population. In Cuba, there are 
many Creole Spaniards, but many more negroes and mulattoes. Nobody 
can think it desirable to increase the black element in the American 
Union, seeing that there are already more than seven millions of negroes 
in the South, that in three great States there is a negro majority, and 
that all over the South the bulk of the white people deem it necessary 
to hold the colored vote under control by one kind of device or another. 
Moreover, in all the Southern States—even in South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana—there is a large, capable, and energetic white popu- 
lation of Anglo-American stock, which keeps the State government in 
its hands, and prevents the recurrence of phenomena like those which 
marked the first years after the War of Secession. In Cuba, however, 
there would be no such American element. Creole Spaniards and 
negroes would have it all their own way; and it would be a way not 
consonant with the spirit of American institutions. 

Next, as to Hawaii. According to the Census of 1896, the popula- 
tion of the islands consisted of the following elements (omitting the 
smallest) :— 


Population. 


Hawaiians (pure and mixed).., 39,504 
Japanese 25,407 
COMM CaMascecosccocccces 21,616 
Portuguese 


That is to say, out of a total population of (in round numbers) 109,- 
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000, only 6,700—or about one-sixteenth—belong to the three educated 
European stocks which are capable of working self-governing demo- 
cratic institutions ; while, omitting the Portuguese, 87,000, or about four- 
fifths of the total, are Polynesians and Asiatics, obviously unfit for free 
representative government. Such a population, if erected into a State, 
would be neither a useful member of the Union nor qualified to conduct 
the business of legislation and administration within its own borders. 

In this connection it deserves to be remarked that the island of Ja- 
maica—where the slaves were emancipated in 1834—had at one time a 
kind of representative government given to it by Britain. This govern- 
ment worked so badly, owing to the great number of negroes, and the 
angry feelings that often arose between them and the whites, that repre- 
sentative institutions had to be withdrawn (I think about thirty years 
ago); and the island is now governed as a crown colony. 

Would it then be possible to make Cuba and the Hawaiian Islands 
Territories instead of States? This plan would avoid the mischief of 
allowing them to send Senators and Representatives to Washington, but 
would be open to the other objections just discussed ; for the popula- 
tion would be as ill-fitted to govern themselves through a Territorial as 
through a State legislature. The provisions of the Constitution which 
secure equal rights to citizens irrespective of race and color are no less 
applicable to Territories than to States. It is moreover to be noted that 
the status of a Territory has heretofore been deemed a transitory and 
provisional one, intended to lead up in due time, when the region be- 
comes more densely populated by competent citizens, to the higher status 
of statehood. Here, however, there is no reason to think that in sixty 
or eighty years either of these islands will be conspicuously fitter to be 
turned into a State than it is to-day. Of Cuba I have spoken already. 
Anyone who regards merely the area of the Hawaiian group might think 
them capable of supporting a much larger population. But the interior 
and much of the west coast of Hawaii—which is by far the largest island 
—being lofty, rainless, and stony, are practically desert, and will remain 
so; and large parts of the other isles are too rough and mountainous to 
be susceptible of tillage. Besides, any additional agricultural popula- 
tion must be a population of Asiatic or Polynesian race, since men of 
Teutonic stock cannot do field labor under so hot a sun. 

Since neither State nor Territorial government could be introduced 
in Cuba or Hawaii, it follows that some form of government would have 
to be invented for and applied to them,—a form resembling that despotic 
government which Britain has found herself obliged to apply to her 
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tropical crown colonies. In these colonies, such as Ceylon, Singapore, 
and Fiji, administration is entrusted to a governor (appointed by the home 
government) and a small council, in which the official members always 
hold a majority, so that it does not act as a check on the governor, but 
is an instrument in his hands. The only remedy against any error, or 
any abuse of executive power, committed by a governor lies in an ap- 
peal to the Colonial Office in London. 

This British crown-colony system works fairly well, though now 
and then an unwise or tactless governor gets things into a sad tangle. 
But its generally fair working is due to two facts: One is that our co- 
lonial officials are members of a permanent and regularly trained civil 
service '—standing almost entirely outside politics—through the lower 
grades of which they rise to the more difficult and responsible posts. 
We have so many crown colonies that the service is pretty numerous ; 
and good men can usually be selected for important posts with a confi- 
dence based upon their previous training and record. The other fact 
is that we have in the Colonial Office a large administrative department 
which is entirely outside politics, except that its head, the Secretary 
of State, is a member of the cabinet for the time being; and the perma- 
nent officials of this department have had a long and intimate expe- 
rience in the control of crown colonies which enables them to exercise 
a generally efficient oversight upon the doings of the governors. Were 
it not for these arrangements, matured by the practice of very many 
years, the administration of our crown colonies would be very faulty, 
and might occasionally become corrupt. Were the United States, there- 
fore, to endeavor to administer Cuba and Hawaii as we administer our 
crown colonies, the want of a body of trained officials for service abroad 
and of a properly organized Colonial Office at home would cause the 
greatest difficulties. The case of Alaska is nowise in point, because 
Alaska is a wild country of forests and glaciers, inhabited by a few sav- 
ages, whereas in Cuba and Hawaii there would be a considerable num- 
ber of Europeans to rule over. In Cuba, the Europeans are apparently 
turbulent. In Hawaii, they are orderly and exceptionally intelligent and 
capable; but their very intelligence would make it unfitting to place 
them under the arbitrary authority of a government from Washington. 

The fact is that American institutions are quite unsuited to the gov- 


'Persons who have not been members of the regular colonial service are 
sometimes appointed to colonial posts; but they have usually been members of 


the home civil service or have held some public position which enables their 
qualifications to be judged of. 
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ernment of dependencies. Those institutions are pervaded all through 
by the principles of equality and the habits of self-government. They 
do not adapt themselves to countries where the population consists of 
elements utterly unequal and dissimilar, as is the case in Hawaii, nor to 
cases where the American element ought not to be expected to forego 
its right to self-government, but where, nevertheless, the overwhelming 
majority of the inhabitants, whether negroes or Asiatics, ought not to 
be trusted to govern even themselves, much less their white neighbors. 

Britain has had painful experience of these difficulties in her own 
colonies ; yet in her monarchical system and her colonial service she pos- 
sesses machinery much more flexible and more adaptable to these con- 
ditions than the far more consistently democratic system of the United 
States has ever possessed or seems capable of constructing. In other 
words, the problems which the United States would have to solve in 
Cuba or in Hawaii, were either of them to be annexed, would be, for 
the United States, perfectly new and extremely perplexing problems. 
He must be a sanguine man who thinks that a democratic government, 
intended to be worked by educated men of the best European stock, 
whose ancestors have enjoyed freedom and been accustomed to self-gov- 
ernment for centuries, can, without danger to its new subjects and injury 
to itself, either set up among an inferior and dissimilar population its 
own democratic institutions or so far depart from all its own traditions 
as to attempt to govern that population and its own citizens abroad by 
despotic methods. 

These and other objections to the annexation of Cuba and Hawaii 
—for it is only to one class of objections that I am adverting—are so 
obvious that it is difficult not to believe that the main, though perhaps 
only half-conscious, motive in the minds of the advocates of annexa- 
tion, results from the notion that it is a fine thing for a great country to 
have vast territories, and to see marked as her own, on the map of the 
world, dominions beyond her natural borders. This notion has cer- 
tainly influenced European peoples, and may have infected some among 
the American people; though it seems more strange in a country whose 
own territory is so much richer, and so much better as a home for civ- 
ilized man, than is the territory, whether domestic or recently con- 
quered, of any European state. 

France has recently been led into annexations for the sake of imi- 
tating and rivalling Britain. Envying the commercial prosperity of 
Britain, she has come to attribute this prosperity to the possession of 
transmarine colonies, and has accordingly been led to occupy Tonking 
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and large parts of Central Africa, and to seize Madagascar. These ac- 
quisitions have so far been wholly unprofitable; imposing a serious strain 
upon the finances of France, with no prospect of any corresponding re- 
turn either in revenue or in commercial development. Germany and 
Italy have still more recently followed in the same path. Italy has 
been forced to pause; and her best friends hope she will go no farther. 
Germany—or at least the so-called Colonial party in Germany—seems 
captivated by the idea that new dominions will mean new markets, and 
will lead to a further development of her trade. With this object, she 
has laid hold of great regions in East Africa, in Southwest Africa, in 
West Central Africa, and in New Guinea. All these regions are in the 
tropics, and being extremely unhealthy, are utterly unfit for European 
settlement. They are inhabited by savages unaccustomed to indus- 
try, and are extremely unlikely to grow into good markets within any 
assignable time. Many years must pass, and large sums be sunk in 
improvements, before they can pay for the expense of their own admin- 
istration, not to add that they are, as I have already observed, virtu- 
ally hostages to stronger naval Powers. 

How stands it with Great Britain? More by a series of what may 
be called hjstorical accidents than from any deliberate purpose, Britain 
has acquired vast transmarine possessions. Most of these acquisitions 
were incidental to her wars with France and Spain. The war waged 
against France, largely in defence of the British North-American colo- 
nies, gave her Canada. The war with Napoleon gave her South Africa, 
where she established herself not with the intention of colonizing the 
country, but to secure a half-way house to India. By good fortune, 
Canada, South Africa, and Australasia have turned out to be territories 
fit to receive the overflow of her own population, and, lying in the tem- 
perate zone, are being filled with industrious and civilized inhabitants, 
who have received self-government. The colonies in these regions have 
now become so many democratic commonwealths, managing their own 
affairs, though protected by the navy of the mother-country. They are 
orderly and prosperous; and they furnish, in spite of the protective 
tariff which most of them have set up, good markets. But this is be- 
cause their inhabitants are of British stock, industrious, and intelligent: 
were they inhabited by.savages, they would be worthless. 

The tropical possessions of Britain belong to a very different cate- 
gory. India, which she was led on to conquer by that sort of natural 
law which makes it almost impossible for a great civilized Power to dwell 
side by side with half-civilized states without either conquering or com- 
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ing to dominate them,—India constitutes a large market for European 
goods, but a market equally open to the United States and to Germany 
as to Britain; for no differential tariff has been imposed. So far from 
drawing any revenue from India, the state of the Indian revenue is a 
constant source of disquietude to us. We are proud, not unreason- 
ably, of what we have done to establish peace and order and to promote 
education there. But India is not a source of strength to Britain. The 
responsibilities which our control of it imposes are tremendous. More 
than any other part of the British dominions, India gives our states- 
men sleepless nights. 

As for the immense regions in tropical Africa, which Britain has re- 
cently acquired, they are of no profit to us, and probably will be of no 
profit for a century tocome. South of the Zambezi, Englishmen can 
live and bring up children. North of the Zambezi, save in a very few 
elevated spots, Central Africa is everywhere malarious, and its inhabi- 
tants are barbarous. The administration of the country will cost more 
than the country will return. The example Britain has set, in taking 
East Central Africa, for instance,—a region into which she was drawn 
by a train of circumstances she could hardly control,—is one not to be 
recommended for imitation. It cannot be denied that the impulse or 
fancy for coloring new territories British on the map has had something 
to do with these recent extensions of British authority. But the im- 
pulse has been in some cases an unfortunate one; and this needless as- 
sumption of responsibilities, with no prospect of a corresponding return, 
will be doubly unfortunate if it helps to lead the United States into any 
similar courses. 

What have the United States to gain by territorial extension? No 
parts of the earth’s surface remain in which colonies like the British self- 
governing colonies can be planted. Tropical dominions would cost more 
than they are worth; and they are occupied by races unfit to receive 
American institutions. Possessing on her own continent an enormous 
territory of unequalled natural resources, and capable of easily support- 
ing more than twice its present population, the United States needs no 
transmarine domains in which to expand. One sometimes hears it said 
that her mission is to spread democratic principles. Polynesians and 
Asiatics, Creole Spaniards and mulattoes are not fit to receive those 
principles. Neither are negroes fit, as the history of Hayti and of most 
of the South-American so-called “republics” proves. 

The United States has already a great and splendid mission in build- 
ing up between the oceans a free, happy, and prosperous nation of two 
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hundred millions of people. And one of the noblest parts of her mis- 
sion in the world has been to show to the older peoples and states an ex- 
ample of abstention from the quarrels and wars and conquests that make 
up so large and so lamentable a part of the annals of Europe. Her re- 
mote position and her immense power have, as I have said, delivered 
her from that burden of military and naval armaments which presses 
with crushing weight upon the peoples of Europe. It would be, for 
her, a descent from what may be called the pedestal of wise and pacific 
detachment on which she now stands, were she to yield to that earth- 
hunger which has been raging among the European states, and to imi- 
tate the aggressive methods which some of them have pursued. The 
policy of creating great armaments and of annexing territories beyond 
the sea would be, if a stranger may venture to say so, an un-American 
policy, and a complete departure from the maxims—approved by long 
experience—of the illustrious founders of the Republic. 

JAMES BRYCE. 


THE WOLCOTT COMMISSION AND ITS RESULTS. 


THIRTY years have elapsed since an authoritative declaration in 
favor of the single gold standard of value was first promulgated at the 
International Monetary Conference which assembled at Paris. Other 
conferences have been held; and other agreements between the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world looking toward the regulation of 
the coinage of the money metals have been undertaken; but no change 
from the pronouncement of 1867 has ever been made. 

Apparently, international bimetallism is to-day more hopeless than 
at any time in the history of the movement. This is true, notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts put forth by parties and governments in 
its behalf. If it be possessed of soundness as a principle of monetary 
science, of value as a business necessity, or of practicability in the 
business world, at least three conferences of the great Powers have 
failed to disclose such facts. The most earnest advocate of the cause 
cannot complain that it has not been fairly treated or given a generous 
and impartial hearing. It is certain that such complaint cannot be 
lodged by anyone in the United States who has believed in the potency 
of bimetallism as a factor essential to relieving the country of the finan- 
cial distress from which, at recurrent periods, it has suffered. 

The Federal Government authorities, irrespective of political affili- 
ations, have always been willing to further any plan that would tend 
to incorporate into international commercial transactions a standard 
recognizing silver and gold as of equal dignity and value. At each 
conference, the American representatives have been urgent in their 
demands and earnest in their appeals; but their suggestions have never 
been assented to, nor have they ever been able to report satisfactory prog- 
ress. The best that has been given out by any of those who, on behalf 
of the United States, have participated in the conferences has been that 
there is an awakened interest in bimetallism in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany on the part of the agricultural classes, and even in the 
financial centres; but somehow the reported change never reaches pro- 
portions sufficient to control the legislative bodies of those countries, 
or to affect the responsible ministry to the extent of taking any really 
serious steps toward rehabilitating silver. It was one of these sporadic 
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awakenings, which in the opinion of the Bimetallist meant the accom- 
plishment of something substantial, that caused Congress to enact a 
measure authorizing the President to appoint a commission to visit 
Europe, to secure attendance at another international monetary confer- 
ence. If the public at large took little note of the undertaking at the 
time, it is now willing, in the light of known facts, to credit those sent 
abroad with earnestness and honesty in their endeavors to succeed. 

The effective force upon the Commission was the junior Senator 
from Colorado, Mr. Wolcott. It is doubtful if the President could 
have chosen from his supporters a man better fitted for the duties to be 
discharged. However much one may differ from Senator Wolcott, his 
abilities are not to be denied, nor can his strength in advocating a mat- 
ter in which he interests himself be overestimated. He has the power of 
eloquence quite as much as anyone in public life, and an address which, 
when called into play, makes him thoroughly persuasive. The Bimetal- 
list in the United States never had a more thoroughly equipped rep- 
resentative at the courts of Europe, nor one who had more at stake. 
Mr. Wolcott stood as the recognized spokesman upon a great issue for 
the new Administration, with whom he had cast his lot, as against the 
position taken by his colleague in the Senate and the people of his 
State. Success gained would give to him a prestige abroad, a higher 
position in the Senate, and reéstablish his power at home. With so 
much at issue, he must have labored so zealously as to make it impos- 
sible to believe that the Administration was not sincere in its attempt 
to secure a bimetallic standard through international codperation. 

The failure of the Commission, under these circumstances, to interest 
the governments concerned even to the extent of calling a conference 
together should be accepted as contradictory to the boast that the Bi- 
metallists are increasing in numbers in any European country. It is 
true the French ministry, on the surface of things, seemed to give en- 
couragement to the American plan; but it was on the surface only. 
An analysis of the part really played by them proves that underneath it 
all there was a great deal of diplomacy. I am confident that the im- 
possibility of obtaining a conference, or of gaining consent to the prop- 
ositions laid down as the basis of action in behalf of silver, was apparent 
to the French supporters of Senator Wolcott and his associates; but the 
responsibility of demonstrating that fact could easily be shifted to the 
British cabinet, and France be thereby relieved of the charge that it no 
longer took an interest in the subject. It was international politics and 
not the hope of securing international bimetallism that dictated the at- 
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titude of the French representative at the meeting with the Marquis of 
Salisbury and the American Commissioners on October 15. If the 
French people wish international bimetallism, it is not because of any 
belief in either the wisdom or the practicability of it as a monetary prin- 
ciple, but for the purpose of unloading the silver now possessed by them 
upon this country. With this accomplished, the plan could be permit- 
ted to fall to the ground without either regret or protest on their part. 

It is boasted that the Commission was very near a complete success ; 
and the interest of France in all that was done and the plans proposed 
are pointed to as confirming this claim. But this cannot stand when 
the diplomatic side to the whole affair is considered. How far re- 
moved was anything substantial is also proved not only by the absence 
of any representative of Germany, but by the fact that the German au- 
thorities scouted the whole thing. No party considerations, based upon 
a hope to satisfy the demands of the agriculturist or lessen his power, 
caused the slightest evidence of a wish to change from the standard 
maintained throughout the years of that empire’s growth in political 
power and commercial importance. This position of absolute straight- 
forwardness and unyielding adherence to gold monometallism on the 
part of Emperor William’s government stands in striking contrast to 
the shifting position of Lord Salisbury and the British cabinet. 

It can be fairly doubted if at any time Lord Salisbury designed to 
yield at all to the views of those who were urging favorable action. The 
byplay with the Bank of England, ending as it did, only made the gover- 
nor of that bulwark of English financial power ridiculous, and brought 
down upon his head and that of the Prime Minister the condemnation of 
the English business world. The terms conditional to the Bank keep- 
ing one-fifth of its reserve against bank-note issues, named in the letter 
of the governor, were, in the very nature of things, impossible of be- 
ing carried out; but even so much of a concession was felt to be a 
weakening influence to the institution. It was signifying a willing- 
ness, if the plan was entered upon, to substitute a partially fire-proof 
structure for a wholly fire-proof one. Such an act could only lessen 
the power of British credit everywhere, and reduce the standing of the 
English pound sterling to the level of the moneys of those countries 
which have been indifferent to their standards of monetary value and 
have tampered with their currencies. If the letter was ever authorized, 
it certainly was never carefully considered. If it was drawn out by 
Lord Salisbury in order to test the sentiment of British constituencies 
upon the subject of his willingness to carry on a coquetry with silver, 
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it was speedily disclosed to him how strongly averse they were to yield- 
ing a single inch. The interests of the British Isles, great and small, 
embracing all classes and ali avocations, recognized at once the danger 
which the whole proceeding invited. The earnest protest of the bank- 
ers of London did not shift from the government to themselves any 
odium whatsoever. The masses in this instance found their views 
expressed clearly by the bank presidents; and the effectiveness of the 
action taken was quickly recognized in the announced change of in- 
tention on the part of the cabinet. 

If Lord Salisbury was at any time sincere in the encouragement 
held out to the advocates of bimetallism, he certainly displayed a lack 
of knowledge of the strength of the gold-standard adherents through- 
out the Empire. The reply of the Indian government signified that 
that standard was desired for India, and that such was the end sought 
when the mints were closed to the free coinage of silver. It was im- 
possible that India should so soon undertake a new experiment; nor 
could there be a belief indulged in that the par of her exchanges would 
be made more stable by entering upon something that theretofore had 
not brought about such a result. The Bimetallist has nothing to hope 
from the Indian government. Lord Salisbury’s note, addressed to the 
United States Ambassador and to the French Ambassador, makes this 
so plain that he who runs may read. 

Thus deprived of support from India, and denied aid and comfort at 
home, neither Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, nor Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, no matter how friendly they may be to silver, dare commit the 
government to an act which, in the smallest degree, could be inter- 
preted to show a willingness to swerve from a strict maintenance of 
the existing standard of value. The proposals of Senator Wolcott, 
on behalf of the Commission, to Lord Salisbury embraced things im- 
possible to grant, with the authorities of the Bank of England, of whom 
only a very small minority probably ever entered into the suggestion, 
driven to the wall, and the Indian govérnment withholding a willing- 
ness to accede to any change whatsoever. The proposition made to 
join with France in a change of the ratio to a point still further re- 
ducing the commercial value of silver in the dollar, only added to the 
embarrassment of the situation. It was yielding far too much to gain 
a showing of harmony of action and purpose on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the two countries most in danger from their accumula- 
tions of silver. The impossibility of making good such an offer can- 
not have occurred to the Commission even if made in good faith. 
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Moreover, there is nothing to warrant the belief that an Act em- 
bodying such a proposition would be passed by Congress or, if enacted, 
would receive Executive sanction. The authority for committing the 
Government to so great a piece of folly could not have been vested in 
the Commission, for no administration would wish to stand sponsor for 
a change so vitally affecting every interest in the land. 

With the return of our representatives, bearing neither acceptances 
of a new monetary conference in the interest of international bimetal- 
lism nor promises of a future consideration of the subject, it would seem 
that every thoughtful citizen and law-maker must realize, in the light 
of all the facts, how impossible is the task of accomplishing the thing 
sought. American representatives have attended monetary conferences 
for nearly a third of a century, in order that something might be done 
for silver, only to see nation after nation desert the use of it to adopt a 
gold standard. The laws of Congress have failed, as against the de- 
crees of commerce; and, with advancing refinements in the science of 
bank exchanges, the use of silver will be still further lessene. The 
countries of the Orient have deserted the silver standard in order to 
conform to commercial necessities, as have also the republics of South 
America. No great nation save ours is striving to move backward, be- 
cause, in no other great nation is the question discussed in the hope of 
attaining political place and power. There is no virtue in the eloquence 
of a Commission or the finesse of diplomacy sufficient to gain the assent 
to any scheme of international bimetallism; and the part of wisdom is 
to abandon the attempt and to accept the fact. 

The professed Bimetallist who deems the adoption of bimetallism 
by the United States alone a possibility, “without the consent or aid 
of any other nation,” is a silver monometallist using the term “ Bi- 
metallist”” either because he deceives himself or thinks he is deceiving 
his neighbors. If he searches the financial history of his own country, 
he will find that he is without warrant for the assertion that it now 
is or ever has been a practicable scheme. 

It is not feasible to maintain simultaneously in practical operation 
the things essential to the maintenance of the bimetallic standard. The 
ratio must be maintained between silver and gold as fixed by law. In 
addition, the coins made from the metals must be moneys of abso- 
lute redemption ; every dollar coined being of the value of every other 
dollar entering into circulation. Every dollar must maintain itself 
independently, so that one dollar can be exchanged for another without 
loss, or that property may be transferred in exchange for either silver or 
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gold dollars with equal freedom and profit. The legal-tender properties 
attaching to each and every dollar coined from the metals must be full; 
and the coinage of the metals must be free and unlimited for the 
owner of the metal, without profit accruing to the Government. When 
all these elements are provided for, full concurrent circulation of the 
dollars so coined must be always present. If, at any time, any one 
of the factors enumerated be wanting, it is not a bimetallic standard 
that is established, nor a bimetallic circulation in operation, but either 
an alternating standard and circulation or a single standard with a 
single coin in circulation. The history of the United States under the 
operation of any of our coinage Acts fails to show a time when these 
things, prerequisites to a bimetallic circulation, have ever been in 
combined action. At no time have the coins from the two metals 
circulated independently of one another; each coin maintaining of 
itself its full value independently of the other. An independent, con- 
current circulation of the two coins, with equal redemptive value, with- 
out the sustaining power of one under the other, has never characterized 
our metal circulating media. The maintenance of the silver dollar 
with a gold prop under it, or vice versa, deprives the one or the other, 
of the character of a money of redemption. The country’s coinage laws 
have always given heretofore a single standard of value and a single 
self-sustaining circulation. At one time, a silver standard and a silver 
circulation; at another period a gold standard and a gold circulation ; 
but never a bimetallic standard and a bimetallic circulation. 

The history of the past ought to be a guide to the future. If an 
international agreement be, from all the facts, an impossibility, that 
phase of the money question ought to be abandoned by the American 
people. If bimetallism within our own country has never existed, 
there is no ground for belief that it ever will, and the undertaking of 
it now is fruitless. In its last analysis, the final contest must be be- 
tween the adherents of the single gold standard and those who believe 
in the single silver one. This at least is made plain by the return of 
the Commission and this is the measure of the benefit—no small one 
gained by its trip abroad. The question ought to be definitely settled 
and should no longer enter, as an element of doubt, into the commercial 
life of the American people. It should be eliminated from the arena 
of polities, so that, with each recurring national election, every contract 
and every value may not be rendered uncertain or disturbed. 


JAMES H. ECKELS. 








NOTABLE LETTERS FROM MY POLITICAL FRIENDS.—IIL. 


THE collection of letters now presented must form the last of my 
contributions to THE Forum for the present, as my time is claimed by 
other duties. 


Mr. E. D. SANBORN, born at Gilmanton, New Hampshire, May 14, 
1808, was for many years a professor in Dartmouth College, where he 
enjoyed a high reputation, and where, when a vacancy occurred, many 
thought he ought to have been appointed to the presidency. He was 
a very popular public lecturer ; and the churches of neighboring towns 
were eager to obtain his services in the pulpit when their own clergy- 
men were absent. Occasionally he came on these errands to my native 
town of Strafford, where I made his acquaintance and was glad to have 
him as a guest at my house. It has been related that a minister in 
Connecticut asked the minister of a neighboring town to exchange 
with him so frequently that the church finally voted, that an exchange 
would “ no longer be granted without a peck of beans to boot.” Had 
such a demand been presented in Strafford, the “boot” would, with- 
out doubt, have been promptly paid. Prof. Sanborn was the father of 
Miss Kate Sanborn, the authoress. 

In 1861, the upheaval of parties in Missouri was excessive, and the 
State became too warlike to be enjoyed as ahome residence. The Pro- 
‘fessor, having removed to St. Louis to stay, was in a quandary—not 
knowing where to go—when he wrote me the following letter :— 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17, 1861. 
DEAR SIR: 

Looking over, to-day, Emerson’s new work entitled “The Con- 
duct of Life,” I find the following remark: ‘“ A man who stands on 
a good footing with the heads of parties at Washington reads the 
rumors of the newspapers and the guesses of provincial politicians 
with a key to the right and wrong in each statement, and sees well 
enough where all this will end.” 

Emerson is called the “Sage of Concord”; but in this oracle of 
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his I doubt whether his sagacity serves him well. On reading the 
paragraph, the thought occurred to me that there might be a shadow 
of truth in it; and, thinking over my friends at Washington, I re- 
solved, at once, to put the question directly to some of them. Now, 
my good friend, do you, from your point of observation, see through 
this matter? Can you predict, with any confidence, where it will 
end? When I lived at Hanover, I used to follow, with deep interest, 
your Congressional labors. 1 saw that you were laboring for the pub- 
lic good with a zeal and earnestness worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. The bills you introduced and advocated, with so much ability, 
called for my sympathy and my admiration too. Since I came to St. 
Louis, I have lost sight of you and your labors. The present troubles 
of the country hang a cloud of gloom and despondency about this 
thrifty city. I begin to doubt whether its past history will not be its 
best memorial. I can almost say, with Hamlet, “It goes so heavily 
with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a 
sterile promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this 
brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours.” 

I used to be hopeful, and thought I never should despair of the 
Republic; but I begin to fear that our fair experiment of self-govern- 
ment is ended. The fifth act of the great drama has come to aclose in 
the very youth of the players. Can it beso? This State is under the 
control of Secessionists. They may prove its ruin. Northern men 
will find small consolation in a Southern Confederacy. Do you see 
aught to encourage a reasonable man? Or must the inevitable negro 
ruin us all? If the two sections are permanently separated, let them 
take, for their coat of arms, respectively, a negro crowned and a negro 
fettered ; and, with such pictorial emblazonry, sail in all seas. 

If you have leisure to write me a friendly line, on public or private 
affairs, it will be gratefully received. 

Yours truly, 


E. D. SANBORN. 
Hon. J. Morriu. 


On the receipt of a copy of Greeley’s “Essays on Political Econ- 
omy,” I sent the author the following letter. His reply, also sub- 
joined, contains a very frank criticism of John Stuart Mill. 
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WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15, 1870. 
DEAR SIR: 


I have to thank you for the copy I have received of your “ Essays 
on Political Economy,” although I had not failed to read them as they 
appeared in the “Tribune.” I know of no work wherein the facts and 
arguments are so plainly and forcibly presented; and I cannot doubt 
that it will have a wide circulation and be the means of exposing many 
of the sophisms of Free Trade which are now circulated by means ob- 
tained from those directly interested in the spread of un-American 
ideas. 

On reading over the work, I find many pages written with such power 
and admirable clearness that I cannot but regret that you could not 
have devoted at least a year of your time to a work less popular 
perhaps, but more elaborate, and such as might find a place in our in- 
stitutions of learning, where nothing is now taught except what is found 
in the masterpieces of Free-Trade authors. Students now have no other 
food; and they often write to me for something with which to refute 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch, ete., ete. All I can do is to refer 
them to Carey ; but unfortunately, with Americans, Carey is not a popu- 
lar author, and is rather too diffuse. But I merely wished to express 
my wish, as you have shown your ability, that you would give to the 
world a truly great work. For what you designed to do, nothing could 
be better than your “ Essays” ; but we need the work I have indicated, 
I fear, more than you are aware of. All our college-educated men are 
educated as Free-Traders. This ought not to be so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Justin S. MorRILL. 
Hon. Horack GREELEY, 
New York. 


NEw York, Jan. 16, 1870. 
DEAR SIR: 


I fear if I should attempt such a work as you suggest, I should make 
it as hard reading as Carey. Don’t you think Stuart Mill at once heavy 
and commonplace? He has whole pages of non-essential truisms ; and 
his profundity is often dullness. 

I may try a larger work by and by; at present, it seemed to me best 
to be short, sharp, and to keep to the points actually in dispute. 


Yours, 
Hon. Justin S. Morri11, Horace GREELEY. 


U. S. Senate. 
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Of many letters received, cordially approving my antagonism to the 
San Domingo treaty, one came from Amasa Walker, father of the dis- 
tinguished Francis A. Walker, late President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Walker was born at Woodstock, Connec- 
ticut, May 4, 1799. At one time a merchant, he ultimately became a 
Free-Trade writer on political economy. 

The letter referred to is as follows :— 


WASHINGTON, April 8, 1871. 
Hon. J. S. MorRILL. 


Dear Sir: You made an admirable speech on the San Domingo 
Question ; and it will have a telling effect. Its statistics and economic 
views of the productions, trade, and resources of the island are valu- 
able; and, as a matter of reference, I should like a pamphlet copy, if 
you have the speech printed in that form. Direct to me at Census 
Office. 

I am, with great respect, 
Yours truly, 
AmASA WALKER. 


P. S The American people don’t relish the idea of being cheated 
in a bargain; and your speech shows that they would be, if they took 
San Domingo at any price. It is for that reason that I anticipate more 
effect from it than, perhaps, any other speech. A. W. 


The only letter received by me not in harmony with my speech 
against the San Domingo annexation treaty, was one in a jocular mood 
from my friend Israel Washburn, of Maine, who, as stated in the Novem- 
ber Forum, had been appointed (by President Lincoln) Collector of the 
Port at Portland. It reads :— 


PoRTLAND, May 1, 1871. 
My Dear JustTIN: 


I fear you have been too long in the damp, steamy atmosphere of 
Washington, and away from the healthful influences of the breezy hills 
of Vermont. You seem to have lost something of your confidence in 
human nature. Believe me, Justin, all the world is not going to the 
bad. ‘ Boss” Tweed will come to grief; Sardanapalus Fiske will go 
where the “ woodbine twineth,” and the city of New York will put on 
clean garments; Grant will be reélected ; the Ku-K]ux will besquelched ; 
honest men will come to theirown. San Domingo will keep Nebraska 
in check, and steady all the States and give Protestantism a foothold 
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in the West Indies. The Collector at Portland will retire to the green 
hills of old Oxford; and tears shall be wiped from the face of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. So mote it be! 
Amen ! 
I WASHBURN. 


I was opposed to the San Domingo treaty of President Grant, and 
made a speech against it, based upon the impolicy of the admission of 
a part of that island into the Union as a State to be represented in the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives; but I made no 
assault upon the President. Some valuable statistics were obtained by 
me from Gen. Sherman. 

As time progressed, both Senator Sumner and Horace Greeley ap- 
peared to me to be getting ready, for different reasons, to resist the re- 
election of Grant, should he be renominated, as it seemed most likely 
he would be. I felt it to be a duty to try, in a quiet way, to prevent 
any Republican rupture, and wrote not only to Senator Sumner and 
Greeley, but to the Secretary of State on the same subject. Mr. Fish 
was then conciliatory ; but the voices of Sumner and Greeley were for 
war, bitter and relentless. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts Republican Club, Senator 
Hoar, with his usual wit and acumen, spoke of Grant and Sumner as 
follows :— 


‘It was not strange that, under the circumstances, President Grant and Mr. 
Sumner should have failed to do justice to each other. One was a man of war: 
the other, a man of peace. One was a man of deeds: the other, a man of words. 
It has always seemed to me as if Mr. Sumner thought the rebellion was put down 
by a few speeches which he made in the Senate, and that he looked upon the 
battles fought as the noise of a fire-engine going by while he was talking. But 
where they are now, they know each other. Grant knows now there was never 
a braver, truer man than Sumner. Sumner knows there was never a nobler, 
better man than Grant.” 


The following are the letters referred to :— 


CorvuitT-Port, 8th Sept., ’70. 
My Dear Mr. Morri.u: 

Iam obliged by your excellent letter, so full of friendly suggestions. 
While I feel very much its kindness, I ask myself constantly what there 
is in my public life that should lead anyone to suppose that I should 
sacrifice any public interest to personal objects. I am a public servant 
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bound to consult the interests of my country ; and when human preju- 
dice is buried in my grave, my enemies shall judge me in this respect. 
Weare to act on facts. Of course such incidents as have lately oc- 
curred—the insane pressure of the San Domingo Treaty, the brutality 
of conduct toward an illustrious citizen of Massachusetts, the indignity 
to this State, the open offence toward her senators and representatives 
—must be taken into account in our estimate of the President. But 
we must make the best of him, and do as well with him as we can. So 
far as there is a breach now, it is of his making. What may be our re- 
lations in the future, will depend upon him. But he can do nothing 
which can make me swerve from my duties to my country as a Senator. 
The brutality toward Motley is absolutely without precedent in our 
history. Never was there anything like it,—such a citizen degraded 
and insulted before the whole civilized world by the President who had 
appointed him. But this utterly indefensible conduct is aggravated 4 
painfully by the excuses, apologies, and reasons which are obviously | 
pretexts, subterfuges, and after-thoughts. The President thinks he is ) 
governed by them, and then says so; but he deceives himself. He will | 
not deceive others. So far as I am concerned, I make no issue. I did 
not in the Senate. I avoided all allusion to myself. If any reference 
















is made to me it is by others; and so it will be always. The excuse 
he assigned to you is No. 4 or 5. Driven in succession from others, he 
adopts another as untenable as all others. But if this were the reason, 
why degrade Motley? Why be angry with him? Why speak insult- 
ingly of him? Why say that he would rather have “Jonathan Root 
as Minister to London”? ‘There was a time when he felt grateful for 
Motley’s speech and support. What caused the change? When did 
it occur? On what evidence? At what prompting? Nye came to 
me before leaving, and told me that Mr. was at the bottom of the 
business,—that he had taken advantage of the President’s anger about 
San Domingo and excited him against Motley. It was Mr. who 
first announced, at 11 o'clock at night, at the “ Herald ” office, on News- 
paper Row, that a change would be made. Now, his reasons are per- 
fectly well known. He did not conceal them. He came home offended 
with Motley, and during the late session, got in the same condition 
toward me, from general antagonism on foreign relations,—especially 
Cuba and San Domingo. He advised the President to make an exam- 
ple of Sumner’s friends, and to begin with Motley, who was a “snob.” 
The President's first excuse (No. 1) was that he desired “ somebody 
more American,”—as if Motley were not ultra-American and red hot. 
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Wilson came to see me two or three days ago. I found him feel- 
ing stronger than ever about the treatment of Motley. He said that 
every excuse from the President or his friends made it worse; that 
there was but one real origin for it. I met Boutwell at a large dinner 
at Franklin Haven’s. The question was much discussed, when B 
interposed a Presidential excuse. Rev. Dr. Lothrop at once exclaimed, 
“This makes it worse, and shows that the public has not been wrong 
in attributing the reason.” 

Governor Washburn, of Mass., and Geo. Bemis have just returned 
from Europe, full of indignation about the course of the President. 
Washburn wishes to do something; believing Motley a deeply injured 
man. Both report that Motley felt sure that there was nothing in the 
reports which preceded his recall—“ because the President and Secre- 
tary of State were both his friends”! How little did he know! If the 
President had had a cabinet, this could not have been done. Some- 
body would have resigned. 

From various intimations there is reason to believe that the Presi- 
dent will push the San Domingo treaty again. I wish that our public 
were better instructed upon it. Why not publish your speech? It was, 
like everything you do, faithful and able. The country ought to see 
it. The old understanding was that a Senator might publish what he 
said himself, if it contained no allusion to the position of another Sena- 
tor. If not in this way, then print it as a lecture. 

I have consented to lecture this autumn, and am now in the hands 
of the Lecture Bureau. What subject shall I take? Give me your 
judgment. 

(1) San Domingo and Annexation of the West Indies. 

(2) The word “ White.” 

(3) Foreign Relations generally, and the Duties of our Republic 
abroad. 

(4) Free Public Libraries and their Importance. 

I always try to take advantage of the hearers I obtain, and press 
some points of importance in our affairs) Which of these do you ap- 
prove? Or can you suggest something ? 

I have come here for a week,—where quiet reigns and office-seekers 
do not come,—to do some work. I shall not bein Boston before the mid- 
dle of next week. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


To this I replied as follows :— 
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STRAFFORD, VT., Sept. 10, 1870. 
Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Sir: I was glad to receive your favor from Cotuit, and yet 
it leaves something on my mind to regret. When Grant ceases to be 
President, he will be mainly remembered as the leader of the Union 
Army. At present he is the first man in the nation; and you should 
not expect him to be oblivious of this fact. He will make no advances 
to you. The only course for even tolerable harmony is to accept the 
facts. Motley cannot anywhere be retained after what has occurred ; 


but I think the President might be quite willing to keep silent, if you 


would. Nothing can be made by discussion; and to stand on the 
defensive all summer will be irksome even to the President. But 
you characterize his acts, and that with severity,—perhaps with greater 
severity than you are aware of. Your words must leap out in your 
conversation, and they will inevitably reach the ears of the President. 
“ Brutality,” “indignity,” “ offensive,” “ utterly indefensible conduct,” 
“excuses, apologies, and reasons which are obviously pretexts, subter- 
fuges, and afterthoughts,” would make any man’s ears tingle. It may 
be too much to ask you to forget and forgive; but I think it might be 
wise to let the subject “alone severely,” and at the proper moment ad- 
vise Secretary Fish of your purpose to do so. Otherwise, I feel sure 
that before six months elapse there will be attempts made to read you 
out of the party of the present Administration. 

Can you not save Schurz? He is a charming Senator, but, like 
Drake, very impulsive; and I hope he will not be crowded into any 
corner where he will have to enter upon a campaign against Grant and 
for Free Trade, and at last be forced to jump into the embraces of the 
enemy. I think a word from you to him at once would be timely. 

As to lecture topics, you are more competent to judge than myself; 
but I think the public are wearied with the word “ White,” and perhaps 
enough has been said by congressional orators. At any rate, no mat- 
ter how ably handled, the subject is stale. ‘Free Libraries” is un- 
questionably a good topic; but it is bookish—as good for any other 
literary man as for yourself—and unlikely to awaken as keen an in- 
terest in your audiences as would “ Foreign Relations generally and the 
Duties of our Republic abroad,” which all the world would be eager to 
listen to and would recognize your fitness to handle. 

Very truly yours, 
Justin 8. MorRILL. 
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GARRISON, Sept. 6, 1870. 
My DEAR SENATOR: 


Your letter reaches me this evening. I will forward the enclosure 
to the President at Long Branch. Iam to meet him on Friday at Wash- 
ington, and will enquire if the letter has been received, and, if not, 
propound the questions in your letter. 

I hope you may succeed with Mr.S. His article about M on his 
supposed return was a misfire. M is still in London. I hope that 
S——nay be pacified; but he is manifesting an uncomfortable amount 
of resentment. He must not be allowed to throw himselfaway. If you 
can use a little stern remonstrance, and point out the danger to him, rather 
than the loss to the party, it will be well. He is of great value and im- 
portance to us; but, unfortunately, he thinks that value and importance 
to embrace the existence of the party. It is hard, with one of his age 
and long service, to speak frankly and tell him that the party is of more 
importance to every man within its ranks than any man, be he who he 
may, is to the party. I shall labor and hope; but I confess to much 
fear. He nourishes his supposed griefs, and seems to take comfort in 
imagining everything that is done without him, or contrary to his wishes, 
as a personal offence aimed at him; but “sicker children have been 
cured,” and we must not give him up. 

Very faithfully yours, 
HAMILTON FIsu. 
MorRILL, 
Senator, Strafford, Vt. 


Hon. J. S. 
U.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
W ASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 26, 1871. 
Hon. J. S. MoRRILL, of Vt., 
U. S. Senator. 

Dear Sir: You asked me to procure you some statistics of the sani- 
tary condition of the English troops in Jamaica, with a view to a com- 
parison, in case we have San Domingo. 

I beg you will be careful not to draw me, one way or other, into the 
controversy which naturally and properly accompanies every great move- 
ment in our country; for, although I have most positive opinions on this 
and most questions, it would be exceedingly improper for me to express 
such opinions to you, a Senator. Simply because from curiosity I went 
one day to the Senate to hear the debate on the San Domingo Question, I 
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was universally reported to have been there to logroll for the success 
of the scheme ; whereas, long since I told the President that all my predi- 
lections were against the incorporation into our Union of States of any 
of the West-Indian Islands. But as to statistics,—you have in hand a 
document published this year at the Public Printing Office entitled 
“Report on Barracks and Hospitals—Circular No 4, from the Surgeon 
General's Office, War Dept.” On pages 27 and 28 is acarefully prepared 
tabular statement of the death-rate per 1,000 men of our own army in 
the several districts of our country, and of the English army stationed 
all over the world ; the highest death-rate being in Bombay and Jamaica. 

In your Library of Congress you will find a most admirable work, 
in annual volumes from 1859 to present date, giving the results of the 
medical reports of the English army on its sanitary condition. See the 
table on page 133 of the volume for 1860. Apart from the death-rate, 
epidemic and malarial fevers in Jamaica and San Domingo will kill or 
disable one-third of a Northern regiment perannum. Where good food, 
clothing, and quarters can be supplied, the black troops lose more per 
thousand than the white; but the latter fail most rapidly when exposed 
to the rains, dews, and woods of the tropics. 

If you feel disposed to follow the subject as to white colonists who 
must work, see Beckford’s “ Account of Jamaica,” pages 330 and 331, 
volume If. I will also send with this an account of the attempt made 
in 1863-4—5 to colonize some of our emancipated blacks on an island 
off the south coast of San Domingo, which so signally failed that our 
Government actually chartered a ship and brought them back. 

I am, with great respect, truly yours, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


WasHineTon, D. C., Mar. 11, 1872. 


Hon. Horace GREELEY, 
New York. 

My Dear Sir: I have been a life-long subscriber to the “ Tribune” ; 
and its present attitude grieves me. Whether intended or not, your 
blows, aimed at individuals, hit the party; and ere long it is evident 
you will not be a recognized leader of the party. It must have an 
organ that at least is just. I care not how fiercely any rascality ‘is 
assailed ; but surely the whole Republican party has not suddenly 
become rotten. I feel also that this may be an episode that you can- 
not afford,—it will not well round off your life. You cannot afford 
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to sunder old party attachments ; but you can afford to labor for the 
purification and elevation of the party which has so long looked to you 
for counsel and advice. . . . 

It seems to me we ought to improve and stand by the great princi- 
ples of the Republican party; and I should view with profound regret 
anything which may mar or extinguish your usefulness. 

I have lamented the personal bickerings of the Senate, and still 
hope there may be some way by which they may be healed. You 
could aid much in such a result. 

I trust you will pardon the freedom I have taken, and believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JusTIN 8. MorRRILL. 


New York, March 12, 1872. 


My Dear Sir: 

Can you really believe that the maker of the first Grant cabinet (or 
anyone subservient to that) is fit for a President? I cannot. 

I forgive the ignorant, who talk as you do; I hold such as you re- 


sponsible for misleading them. The man who could make such cabi- 
nets as Grant has had, is hardly fit for a justice of the peace. And the 
cabinets are symbolical of the whole concern. 

Gen. Grant has seen fit to make especial war on my friends in this 
State. He did this repeatedly, and without excuse. He made a very 
fair distribution of his patronage in this State. There was no com- 
plaint, and no cause for any. The next year he undid his own work, 
and proscribed all who were formerly known as Radicals, lately as 
“Fenton” men. No true reason for this can be given that does not 
discredit his sagacity or his integrity. 

We did not make war; we were warred upon, and had to stand on 
the defensive. It is now too late for reconciliation. We must go tothe 
wall, or he must. 

The man cannot be reélected. At least, think so. That he ought 
not to be, I believe you think as well as I do. 

As to myself, the end of my career cannot be distant. I was a pack- 
horse for Weed and Seward for the first half of my career. I revolted 
at last, and was not ruined. I can bear whatever the future has in store 
for me. Yours, 


Horace GREELEY. 
Hon. J. S. MorrRILu. 
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The visit made by me, with Mr. Blaine, to Europe in 1867, was a 
very delightful one. Wherever we went, he seemed better informed, 
in relation to the historic events of the locality, than even the residents. 
When he was in Europe again, in 1887, he wrote to me as follows :— 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, Cork, IRELAND, 
Aug. 10, 1887. 
My Dear Mr. Morri.u: 

Being here on a general run through Ireland, I am forcibly reminded 
of the morning, twenty years ago in June last, when you and I reached 
here after one night at Queenstown. The recollections of that trip have 
always been among the most pleasant of my life, and are, of course, 
indelibly and most agreeably associated with you. Much has hap- 
pened since, which neither of us could foresee then ; but through it 
all, throughout its sunshine and its storms, I have always felt that I 
had your regard, as you have had mine in a full measure. 


This is a distressed land, and, as they seem to me, a broken-hearted 


people. The spring and elasticity, which you and I found in them 

twenty years ago, seem all gone now; and sullen despair appears to 

have come in its place. With success and esteem, my dear friend, 
Yours most faithfully, 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 
Hon. J. S. MorriILu. 


To this I replied as follows :— 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dee. 18, 1887. 
My Dear Mr. BLAINE: 


Your much esteemed favor of last August should have had an 
earlier response, but I have waited to learn to whose care I could ad- 
dress you, and have only just ascertained from Senator Hale. 

Of course I have not failed to notice that you have occasionally re- 
visited places around which my memory still lingers, where twenty 
years ago we were together and enjoyed, as Yankees do a dinner, a 
good deal in a short time. How marvellous was the first view of the 
beauty of the Emerald Isle, as well as that of the land of Burns and 
Scott, and then of Shakespeare and Chatham, with the cathedrals 
and Houses of Parliament, Kennebec Morse and our prim and able 
plenipo., Adams, and the Chichester races. Across the channel we 
found Napoleon the Little, with his troop of 100 black horses at his 
heels, in all his glory,—but all that has vanished. 
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I suppose you may, if you choose, still have your “immortal gorge”? 
of picture galleries; but it will be more difficult to get enough of the 
Simplon and Mont Blanc. It is difficult for me wholly to dismiss 
from memory even the minor notes of our trip: the Irish dog-carts 
and Blarney Stone, the Alpine horn, the serviceable G (who sub- 
sequently fell so far), ex-Gov. Curtin, who wanted to be our next Re- 
publican V.-P., and the British M. P. who ignored the “ No smoking” 
notice on the French cars. I had a delightful 120 days; and they were 
made specially delightful by having you as a companion. You have 
a better fortune now, in having Mrs. Blaine, your daughters, and the 
witty and brilliant “Gail”; but I believe the latter did not reach you 
early enough to obtain the credit of your late Message from Paris; and 
now you will have the credit of whatever she writes for the “ North 
American Review”! . . . 

We miss you in the Senate, though it is not dull all the time now. 
It strikes me that our friends are less aggressive than we should be. 
Politically, parties at the last election were pretty equally balanced ; 
and at our next election, the vote of the State of New York will be 
decisive, and that will be determined by the size of the Democratic vote 


in the City of New York. We all think that the Message of the 
President will restore the country to the hands of the Republicans. 
Our opponents of the late Kentucky school are equally confident the 
other way. . . 


I am, as ever, 
Truly yours, 
JuSTIN S. MORRILL. 


When the magnificent present of diamonds from the Khedive of 
Egypt came to Gen. Sherman, as a wedding present to a daughter, it at 
once occurred to me that it ought not to subject the General to a large 
payment of duties. It was a pleasure to me to render some service, by 
a joint resolution of Congress, providing for the free admission of the 
gift, which was finally accepted. Instead of being given to one daugh- 
ter, however, as was intended by the donor, the diamonds, I believe, 
were distributed among the ladies of the family. 

In reference to my action in this matter, I received from Gen. Sher- 
man the letter printed on the following page. 


' Referring to a fellow-student of Mr. Blaine’s, who told his landlady that he 
had had his ‘‘ immortal gorge” of gingerbread, hot or cold, three times a day. 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE 
UNITED SraTEs, Sr. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 19, 1875. 
Hon. J. S. Morri.1, 
U. S. Senate. 


My Dear Sir: My brother, the Senator, has written me of your 
kindness and courtesy in the matter of those diamonds; and I beg to 
thank you in the name of my daughter, the ultimate beneficiary. Hon- 
estly, I am so conscious of the possession of an elephant of the largest 
dimensions, that my thanks would be hollow. My daughter is married 
to a young man who has to scratch hard for a living. His whole in- 
come would not pay the tax which will be levied on this bauble, if 
brought within the State of Missouri. Therefore, it must remain hid- 
den away, subject to expense and all the chances of robbery and charges 
for keeping. 

It is a worse investment than the Sphinx, for that cannot be stolen 
or carried away; yet in the eyes of women it is the subject of envy. 
Had I dreamed that the Khedive had such a purpose in his mind, I 
would have frankly notified him, with the full belief that, as a man of 
sense, he would have changed his purpose. As it was, I sent him word, 
the moment the thing came to my knowledge, and begged him not to 
embarrass me by the possession of what could not minister to my honor 
or pleasure; but my letter must have reached Cairo too late. 

If, without any agency on my part, these diamonds could be re- 
stored to their original hiding-place, I would so order; but the women- 
folks will hold on, though it carry them to the bottom of the sea. 

If it requires any positive act on my part to obtain possession, I 
shall simply refuse to take it, and allow Uncle Sam to keep it in his 
safe-vault till I and the Khedive are dead, when the delicacy of the 
gift will be gone; and then this costly gift may be in a measure utilized. 
Now, it is simply a tax on my already strained purse. 

Thanking you for this and many past acts of kindness, 

I am, with great respect, 
Your Friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
General. 


It will, I think, be admitted that this letter is thoroughly character- 
istic of one of the ablest and most lovable generals of the Union army. 
Justin S. MORRILL. 





THE NATIONAL GUARD AND OUR SEA-COAST DEFENCE. 


Tue Artillery of the United States is in a stage of transition. It is 
not changing, like the oft-cited chrysalis, from the industrious grub to 


the idle, frolicsome butterfly ; quite the reverse being the case. The 
beautiful parade artilleryman, with his white gloves and brightly pol- 


ished brasses, is developing into the grimy, oil-saturated, hard-working 
fortress defender. The grassy slopes of Governor's Island and the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco already miss his martial tread; and the reaches 
of Sandy Hook and Point Bonito will soon claim him as their own. 

While, in the future, the life of the artilleryman will be far from easy, 
it will, nevertheless, be full of interest. He is rapidly being transformed 
into a mechanical engineer; the problems that he will be called upon 
to solve requiring the highest scientific attainments. 

The appropriations for permanent fortifications for the year ending 
June 30, 1897, were the largest ever made for that purpose in a single 
year; and the work on the new batteries has been pushed forward with 
the greatest vigor. Under these appropriations emplacements have been 
finished or are under construction for thirteen 12-inch, forty-seven 10- 
inch, and eighteen 8-inch rifles, and seventy-six 12-inch rifled mortars, 
besides rapid-fire- and machine-guns. This is but an excellent begin- 
ning; since many more batteries must be provided before our proposed 
scheme of sea-coast defence will have been completely carried into effect. 

But who are to man these new fortifications in case of war? Our 
regular Artillery consists of only five regiments, which will allow fifty 
batteries of sixty-five men each for sea-coast defence: in time of war the 
light battery is as distinct from the fortress defenders as is the Cavalry. 
‘To man properly the defences of New York City alone,—as far as com- 
pleted on July 1, 1897,—will consume one-half of our Artillery force. 

For years, every annual report of the Commanding General of the 
Army has recommended an increase of the Artillery; but the increase 
has not yet come. When it does come, as it certainly must very soon, 
it will probably provide for only two additional regiments. This country 
will never support a corps of fifty thousand sea-coast defenders, any 
more than it will maintain a standing army of half a million Infantry. 
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Should war come, the hope of the country, both for Infantry and Ar- 
tillery, lies in its National Guard. Forces, to almost any number, could 
be mobilized in a few days to operate against a land attack; but our 
enemies will not come by land. From the nature of our isolated situ- 
ation, they must come in ships; and their object will be not so much to 
destroy life as to exact tribute. Within ten days after the declaration 
of war by a first-class naval Power, at least one of our principal harbors 
would be besieged by a fleet. Unless we could defend ourselves, a ran- 
som of millions would have to be paid; for no city could afford to 
endure even half an hour’s bombardment with the guns of the present 
day. 

We could not rush laborers into our forts nowadays, to do the work 
of artillerymen. Colonel Waring’s corps march admirably; but they 
would be as much out of place in a modern battery as in an astronomi- 
cal observatory. 

During the past thirty years quite as great an advance has been made 
in engines of war as in the appliances of peace. The guns and gun-car- 
riages of to-day are as little like those of the Civil War, as are our office- 
buildings and railroad-cars like those of three decades ago. During the 
War, our largest gun, the 15-inch smooth-bore, had a muzzle energy of 
only 3,587 foot-tons; while our 12-inch rifle has a muzzle energy of 30,- 
570; and our 16-inch rifle, now under construction, will have one of 
64,084 foot-tons. 

To the layman, the term “ muzzle energy” gives but little idea of 
power. Perhaps the force contained in a 1,000-pound projectile, leav- 
ing a 12-inch gun with a velocity of 2,100 feet per second, will be better 
understood when it is borne in mind that the energy developed by this 
gun,—which is less than half that of the 16-inch gun,—is five thousand 
foot-tons greater than the energy stored up in a train of cars comprising a 
60-ton locomotive and eight sleepers, weighing thirty tons each, travel- 
ling at the rate of fifty miles an hour. It is considered wonderful, and 
rightly so, that the Westinghouse air-brake will stop such a heavy train 
as this within five hundred feet; but the hydraulic brakes on a 12-inch 
carriage check the recoil of the gun without a jar in four feet. 

The carriage used with the low-power guns of the War was a simple 
support for the trunnions, called the “top carriage,” which, in the recoil, 
ran back upon an inclined pair of rails and was checked by friction and 
the dead-weight of the gun. The modern disappearing carriage is a 
mechanical marvel. It is as carefully made as a lathe, and deals with 
forces of enormous power, To raise and lower a mass of steel weighing 
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sixty tons is no easy matter: the Crozier-Buffington carriage, however, 
not only does this, but does it while the gun is hurling 1,000-pound 
shells with a speed of over 1,300 miles an hour. Such carriages are 
made as simple as possible; but, like other machines, their action must 
be studied and mastered before they can be properly used. One can 
imagine what would happen in a machine-shop, if an ignorant laborer 
should undertake to run an electric crane or operate a steam-hammer. 
A similar wreck would probably result if men, ignorant of breech mech- 
anisms, the hydraulic brakes, and the method of raising and lowering 
the gun, attempted to work a rifle on a disappearing carriage. 

These heavier guns and carriages also require more men than did 
those of the War time. Fifteen men are needed at the 12-inch gun,— 
not including men for magazine, range-finder, and relocator service. 
Making allowance for casualties, it may be readily seen that, in a forti- 
fication of any considerable number of guns, a very large number of 
men would be required in a protracted engagement. 

There is another disturbing element, unknown to veterans of the Civil 
War,—an element which may prove so important a factor as to make it 
necessary frequently to change all the defenders of an attacked battery. 
This is the use of high explosives. 

The action of these has been very thoroughly investigated abroad, 
both as to their effect upon troops in the field and in fortifications. 

In one case an attack was made upon a structure representing a 
premanent fortification. The explosive used was not of the highest 
order, and was supposed to be a composition of blasting gelatine and 
sulphate of ammonia. 

A correspondent thus describes his observations :— 


‘The charged shells, especially those fired from the 21-centimetre (8.27-inch) 
mortar, seem to have had a wonderfully destructive effect on the works at which 
they were fired, and to be capable of a most damaging influence on the nerves of 
men who are in the vicinity when they burst. 

One day, the permanent work was to be bombarded by these mortars; and a 
number of officers got permission to remain in one of its casemates, or some other 
well-protected apartment, during the firing. After remaining there during a very 
slow fire for about two hours, a telegram was received from them saying they 
could stand it no longer ; and the firing was stopped. 

Although they had been perfectly safe, they were found to be in a very bad 
state of demoralization. The concussion produced by an exploding shell was so 
great that all found it impossible to remain seated when one burst on impact. 
One officer was quite sick for several days ; and some, if not all, of the others, were 
in such a highly nervous condition that they could not sleep at all during the whole 
of the following night. This result is attributed to the extraordinary concussions, 
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the violent and sudden change in the density and pressure of the air, caused by 
the bursting of large shells filled with a high explosive. . . 

On the whole, the result of these exercises was to produce the conviction that 
no fortifications, as now built, are capable of offering a long resistance to modern 
artillery, firing shells filled with high explosives; and further that, if a fortifica- 
tion be subjected to a fairly accurate and not too slow fire of such shells, bursting 
on impact, although not a single man may be hit, the physiological effect produced 
by the concussion alone will in a short time compel the defenders to leave their 
guns, or at least incapacitate them from serving them.” 


From the above it will be seen that, should we be attacked by a 
first-class naval Power, the Artillery would not only be an exceedingly 
important branch of the service, but would require a very numerous 
personnel. Indeed it is not going too far to say that we should need 
50,000 skilled artillerymen to defend our enormous coast-line. 

As our regular forces can never form more than the nucleus of such 
an army, the supply of the remainder must necessarily fall upon the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. Butis the latter ready for this work, 
or has it even made a beginning toward preparing for such a demand? 

The organized militia of the nation aggregates 111,867, of which 
4,716—officers and men—belong to the Artillery arm. The State of 
New York, with the metropolis of the Union to defend, has an Artil- 
lery force of 402 men! But even the men counted in the State reports 
as Artillery know nothing about modern sea-coast defence. They are 
organized into field and Gatling-gun sections, or they exercise with the 
obsolete smooth-bore batteries, which have been erected in a number of 
the States: probably few of them have ever seen a high-power rifle. 

A sea-coast Artillery organization, as a part of the National Guard, 
should be encouraged by the Government and be insisted on by all States 
adjacent to the seaboard. 

There should be annual summer encampments at those forts that 
are provided with all the modern appliances; and practice should be 
had under the direction of regular officers of Artillery. In the winter, 
instruction should be given through lectures, delivered by Engineer, 
Ordnance, Artillery, and Naval officers, supplemented by the study of 
models. At the United States Military Academy, the Department of 
Ordnance and Gunnery is provided with exact working-models of every 
gun and carriage used in the service. 

Our guardsmen will find the study an absorbing one; the mere firing 
of the guns being but a small part of modern Artillery practice. The 
good old days are past, when the gunner would affectionately pat his 
gun and invite “the old girl ” to bring down the enemy’s flag, and then 
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leisurely aim at the topmast of some old wooden tub a quarter of a mile 
away, speeding along at the rate of four miles an hour. We shall, in 
future, begin to fire at a range of 10,000 yards at ships having a speed 
of twenty knots an hour; and we shall not be able to waste many rounds 
at four or five hundred dollars a shot. 

Until the ship is within a thousand yards of the battery, however, 
there will probably be but little firing in which the gunner will sight 
his gun at all. The guns will be aimed by “indirect laying”; and 
possibly no one at the battery will even know what the target is. The 
gunner will be given a certain elevation and azimuth, or angle of direc- 
tion, by which he will set his gun; and there his responsibility will end. 

With our 12-inch mortar batteries, no other method is possible; for 
the mortars are placed in deep pits, and the gunners cannot in any way 
see the object at which they aim. The design of these mortar batteries 
was worked out by General Abbot, of the Engineer Corps; and they 
have become a very important feature in our scheme of harbor defence. 
Each battery consists of four pits of four mortars each. The mortars 
will throw a 1,000-pound deck-piercing shell, filled with high explosive, 
about six miles; and they are very accurate. 

A Board of Artillery Officers, called the “ Board on the Regulation 
of Sea-Coast Artillery Fire,” has been working for the past two years 
upon a system of fire control and direction for sea-coast forts. They 
have already submitted an outline of the system they recommend ; and 
this has been approved by the Board of Ordnance and Fortification 
and adopted by the Secretary of War. 

There are two principal systems of locating a ship or other object 
in a harbor; viz., the square system and that of polar codrdinates. In 
the former, the whole harbor is divided on the chart into squares or 
other plane figures, which are numbered or lettered. It is then neces- 
sary only to indicate to the gunner the square in which the ship has 
been located by the range-finder, or in which it will be at a certain time. 
and he lays his gun accordingly ; the elevation and direction of the gun 
necessary to reach that particular square having been previously as- 
certained. In the system of polar codrdinates, the ship’s distance and 
direction are obtained by means of a position-finder; and these two 
coérdinates completely determine the position of the target. The 
square system was formerly prescribed for the Artillery; but the sys- 
tem of polar codrdinates has now superseded it. 

In the adopted scheme of fire control, all the guns are of course un- 
der the general direction of the commanding officer of the fort. The 
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fort would be organized into one or more “ fire commands” ; their size 
depending upon the area to be defended, or upon the number of guns 
that one officer could direct in action, or upon local conditions. Each 
fire command would be subdivided into a number of “groups”; each 
group consisting of as many guns as could be efficiently supervised in 
action by one officer and regulated by a single position-finder. Under 
the group commander would be the “ gun directors,’—ordinarily non- 
commissioned officers,—each in charge of a single gun. 

The instruction to the National Guard would therefore include the 
use of range-finders as well as the method of “ tracking” vessels,—lo- 
cating their successive places on a chart, and predicting their positions 
at stated times. Practice in predicting the position that a moving ves- 
sel will occupy at any given instant is a very important exercise. The 
Board on the Regulation of Sea-Coast Artillery Fire has devised a 
method of conducting this practice without firing which renders it almost 
as interesting and stimulating to the gunners as would be the case if 
they were actually “ pegging away ” at a target. 

There will certainly be no lack of interesting material for study for 
the Sea-Coast Artillery branch of the National Guard. In fact there 
will be familiar work for everybody. Machinists will find much to 
interest them in the working of the carriages and the breech mechan- 
isms; salesmen will find trolley-lines for projectiles that will remind 
them of the parcel-lines in their stores; electricians will find many old 
and some new friends among the electrical appliances ; and brokers will 
find the fascinating ticker grinding out angles and distances. 

There will also be an opportunity for the ambitious. During the 
War, the gallant Seventh New York furnished to the armies of the United 
States no less than six hundred and sixty-two commissioned officers, 
ranging in rank from major-general to lieutenant; and the crack Sea- 
Coast Artillery regiment of New York City will, without doubt, supply 
many Artillery officers to the next war. 

The Government, of course, expects to fit up all its forts with the 
most efficient equipment; but Fort Wadsworth, at the Narrows, has 
been selected as a typical Artillery station. This fort, which is within 
easy reach of the Metropolis, will be the first to be provided with all 
the appliances essential to modern armament. The National Guard of 
the Empire State is the natural leader in every new development; and 
it cannot too soon organize a regiment of Sea-Coast Artillery. No one 
can predict within how short a time the country may need its assist- 
ance. JAMES COOPER AYRES. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


Ir is acommonplace of the political discussions of the day, that 
many questions likely to press for solution in the coming century will 
be economic in character. Without endorsing as exact or adequate 
such socialistic opinions as those entertained by Karl Marx and his dis- 
ciples, it must be allowed that the general admission of the working 
classes to the electorate has given a new prominence to the position and 
claims of labor. Even in the days of De Tocqueville, competent stu- 
dents of society considered that a grave danger to democratic government 
lay in the possibility that classes admitted to an equal share of political 
power might, as a natural consequence, seek economic equality ; and no 
one who now closely observes the signs of the times will pronounce such 
a danger imaginary. Social problems are in the air. The philosopher 
meditates on them in the seclusion of his study ; they enter into the 
calculations of the practical politician ; and they engage the attention 
of all who are eager to discern the drift of affairs, and to keep abreast 
of the currents of opinion. 

Under these circumstances it might be supposed that economic sci- 
ence would meet with increased consideration. Ata time when impor- 
tant changes in the framework of society are recommended, it would 
seem but natural to consult the judgment of the expert. When many 
of the issues raised in political discussions are avowedly economic, it 
would appear that the advice of the specialist might conduct to a speedier 
and more satisfactory solution. It is true that in England, at any rate, 
some interest in economics is now widely diffused. This is shown by 
the extensive publication of essays on current economic questions ; but, 
though occasionally pithy and pregnant, these essays are rarely ade- 
quate. Among men of the world, again, an acquaintance with at least 
the outlines of economic science is considered a necessary part of an in- 
tellectual equipment. But the interest thus evinced is usually of a 
superficial nature, and represents the easy acquisition of the amateur 
rather than the laborious industry of the professed student. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted that economic science has lost some of the 
general esteem which it once enjoyed. Its supposed doctrines are often 
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dismissed by journalists with an air of careless impunity, which their 
predecessors would have been unwilling or afraid to manifest. Its 
truths are admitted by responsible statesmen, but are treated as appli- 
cable to the actual conditions of any planet other than our own; and 
its laws are set aside by impatient reformers as null and void. Al- 
though the tone in which such opinions are expressed may not be al- 
ways scornful, it invariably implies ill-concealed distrust. 

This doubtful, if not hostile, attitude of the popular mind to eco- 
nomic science may be traced to a number of causes. “In the first place, 
it frequently proceeds from a natural unwillingness to consult an oracle 
from which an unfavorable answer is expected. The professional econo- 
mist is apt to be cautious and conservative; for he is aware of the 
complicated nature of the social organism and of the unseen forces which 
operate beneath the surface. He is inclined to deprecate ill-considered, 
ambitious proposals of destruction and reconstitution. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that impatient reformers suspect that, by having re- 
course to the systematized learning of the professional student, their 
haste will be moderated and their extravagance checked. 

But the indifference to the opinions of political economists un- 
doubtedly finds a more real justification in the unsympathetic attitude 
frequently adopted by irregular, irresponsible disciples of the great econ- 
omists of the earlier part of the century. From many passages in their 
writings it is evident that the older economists themselves were often 
men of ardent enthusiasm, actuated by a sincere desire to promote practi- 
cal reforms. Unfortunately their dicta were frequently misinterpreted ; 
and the very precision which they endeavored to give to their reason- 
ing tended to associate their teaching with rigid, abstract, narrow dogma. 
The peculiar odium attaching to the laws of political economy, the fre- 
quent, often unintelligent, use of the epithet “dismal,” and the rhetor- 
ical banishment to the planet Saturn, may be traced in part to this 
limited and erroneous conception of the attitude and teaching of the 
older economists. 

And now, by the irony of fate, it has happened that the popular 
mind, recoiling from the misinterpreted dogmas of the earlier econo- 
mists, has been equally deterred from seeking the counsel of their suc- 
cessors. This circumstance, in its turn, is due primarily, we believe, to 
an erroneous impression that economic science is in a state of flux and 
uncertainty ; and the error lies in attributing to the actual present what 
was true of the recent past. Lately, economic science has, no doubt, 
been passing through a period of transition. Its methods of inquiry 
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have been rigorously tested. Its theories have been revised in the light 
of new information. Its conclusions have been questioned with free- 
dom, and not always in vain. It has been assailed from without and 
within ; and its enemies in its own ranks have been scarcely less per- 
sistent than itsexternal foes. But the controversy between the “old” and 
the “new ” schools of economists, at one time waged with such uncompro- 
mising hostility, may now be regarded as closed ; and recent attempts 
to stir the dying embers into fresh activity have proved comparatively 
futile. It may be asserted with confidence that what is true and per- 
manent in the new school has taken its place with what was solid and 
enduring in the old, and that, tested by the same broad standard which 
.would be applied to any cognate study, economics now represents as 
harmonious and definite a system of knowledge as can be found in any 
other mental or moral science. This contention may be supported bya 
brief review of the change which economics has lately undergone in 
England, the classic home of the study. 

Economic science, which may be briefly defined as a systematized 
scheme of knowledge relating to the production, distribution, exchange, 
and consumption of wealth, has been subjected to attempts at demoli- 
tion and reconstruction proceeding from two quarters. One class of 
assailants has asserted that the older economists were aiming, by an 
erroneous method, at a mistaken goal; while another hostile band of 
critics has affirmed that the fundamental error lay not in the method 
itself, but in deficiencies of application. 

The first line of assault is usually associated with adherents of the 
“historical school.” The term, however, has been applied indiscrimi- 
nately ; for the most valuable contributions to the advocacy of the 
historical method of inquiry have been made by an author who was, 
strictly speaking, a controversial essayist rather than an economic 
historian,—the brilliant and attractive writer, Cliffe Leslie. The 
criticisms of the deductive method contained in his “ Essays” are 
admittedly cogent, and have served to accentuate the following impor- 
tant considerations; viz., that economic theories should be constantly 
tested by a comparison with facts; that they should be applied to prac- 
tice only after they have been duly qualified ; and that theories, based 
on certain conditions of time and place, may be inapplicable to differ- 
ent circumstances. All these points required emphatic assertion; and 
by dint of the argumentative ability, the untiring repetition, and the 
persuasive enthusiasm of Cliffe Leslie, they have now become such 
commonplaces of economic thought that those unfamiliar with the his- 
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tory of the past are inclined to wonder that statements so obviously 
true ever required affirmation. 

The result of Cliffe Leslie’s work is most evident in two directions : 
(1) It has called attention to the special circumstances under which 
some of the characteristic doctrines of the older economists were for- 
mulated. (2) It has stimulated an inquiry into the conditions existing 
prior to the promulgation of those very theories. 

(1) The theory of population, for example, formulated by Malthus, 
contained elements of truth applicable to all time, but was marred by 
an exaggeration of emphasis suggested by prevalent conditions. To- 
ward the close of the eighteenth century, the population of England was 
increasing rapidly, while Nature apparently failed to respond to the 
additional demands made on her resources. These conditions were 
attended by a great amount of misery and want among the poorer 
classes, and necessitated a continual resort to less and less fertile soils 
in order that the demands of the people for land might be supplied. 
The theory of overpopulation formulated by Malthus seemed at this 
time, therefore, to be established in all its bearings by prevailing con- 
ditions; and the law of “ diminishing returns,” with which it was con- 
nected, though not definitely formulated, was dimly perceived by him 
and more precisely expressed by his successors. So powerful indeed 
was its influence that even John Stuart Mill, who recognized its limi- 
tations, was manifestly haunted by a dread of overpopulation as the 
ever-present enemy of social improvement. He passed judgment on 
every proposal of reform—on peasant proprietorship and codperation, 
on allotments and trade-unionism—according to the degree in which 
those measures seemed likely to promote, or arrest, the growth of 
population. 

If we turn from Malthus or Mill to some standard treatise of the pres- 
ent day, we find that the emphasis has been shifted by the discovery 
of new relevant facts. Current statistical evidence seems to indicate a 
greater moral restraint and a higher degree of comfort rather than an 
increase of population ; and physiological inquiry has pointed to the 
possibility of some connection between intellectual development and a 
diminution of fertility. France has already reached a stationary stage 
in the growth of population; and England seems to be within measur- 
able distance of the same condition. Nor has subsequent inquiry failed 
to qualify the corollary of Malthus’s theory ; for the improvement con- 
stantly effected in methods of cultivation has considerably modified the 
practical significance of the law of diminishing returns. But the most 
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revolutionary factor in this respect has been the development of cheap 
and easy transportation. Improved methods of carriage have enabled 
the nations of Europe to draw on America and elsewhere for those food- 
products which in the Old World have reached the stage of diminishing 
returns. These products they receive in exchange for manufactured 
goods, to which a law of increasing, rather than one of diminishing, re- 
turns would apply ; and in recent economic treatises both laws have been 
accorded equal consideration. Thus the Malthusian theory has been 
modified, owing to changed conditions and to the discovery of new, im- 
portant facts. 

In the same way, much of the error to which Ricardo gave occasion 
might be traced to the restless stir of his age, to the bustle and confu- 
sion of that industrial revolution, when population was violently dis- 
lodged from its old abodes and hurried to new centres in search of gain, 
and when the relations between employer and employee, which had ex- 
isted almost unchanged from generation to generation, were superseded 
by an unsympathetic, unsentimental “cash nexus.” In such an age, the 
assumption of the mobility of labor, like that of the mobility of capital, 
seemed fairly to represent the actual facts. It was, therefore, not un- 
natural, that Ricardo should have failed to give, in his own writings, the 
necessary qualifications supplied by later commentators, who had the ad- 
vantage of the more rigorous scrutiny possible in less agitated times. 

(2) The second direction in which historical inquiry has been useful 
may be indicated by a brief reference to certain opinions expressed by 
Adam Smith and his contemporaries. These writers, impressed with the 
conspicuous evils of their own day, occasionally sought to dispute the 
theoretical justification of those evils; and their efforts were sometimes 
crowned with remarkable success. Later experience, however, has not 
only tended to modify the strength with which these convictions were 
expressed, but has also brought a broader and more tolerant spirit to 
bear on the examination of the older opinions which they supplanted. 
Thus, historical inquiry has penetrated to a period anterior to Adam 
Smith, and shown that, while the mercantile system and the usury 
laws, so severely condemned by him and his contemporaries, continued 
to exist as mischievous hindrances after their day of usefulness was 
over, they were suggested by the conditions of previous times, and the 
harshness with which they were condemned required revision. Adam 
Smith himself, as careful students of his writings are aware, was by no 
means unwilling to admit exceptions to that principle of “ natural liberty” 
for which he pleaded so passionately. But a modern economic writer, 
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animated by the historical spirit, would go further, and justify Adam 
Smith’s qualification by the actual evils attending natural liberty in 
the early days of the Factory System. 

In the same way, future investigators may find it necessary to 
modify doctrines now current. Such a possibility may be illustrated 
by a reference to some notable opinions expressed by the Duke of 
Argyll; for, if not a professional economist, he may fairly claim the 
title of an acute and accomplished student of economic science. He 
has remarked, in language often quoted, that the two great discoveries 
of the present age in economic practice have been the desirability of 
removing restrictions on the free exchange of goods, and the absolute 
necessity of imposing conditions on the free disposal of labor. While , 
the latter assertion would now be accepted as a truism by nearly all 
professed economists, the validity of the arguments for Free Trade 
might be questioned by some. They might insist on the great practi- 
cal objections existing. to governmental interference in the shape of 
Protection; but they would probably be prepared to admit that the 
contentions of many Free-Traders had been expressed too absolutely, 
and that a broader review of possibilities and a wider survey of facts 
might suggest modifications of the current doctrine. 

Thus the criticism of the historical school has been effective in ren- 
dering more comprehensive and adequate the range of facts of which 
the economist takes cognizance. The activity with which historical re- 
searches of an economic complexion are pursued in various countries is 
an encouraging evidence of the vigor and freshness of the study of eco- 
nomic history, and is also a convincing proof of a beneficial change of 
attitude on the part of historical and analytical economists alike. But 
this activity of historical research, it must be noted, stands somewhat 
apart from the study of economic science as it is usually understood, 
and from the criticisms advanced by Cliffe Leslie. Economic history 
may be pursued without superseding the work generally known as eco- 
nomic analysis. The former, it is true, is mainly inductive; and its 
chief endeavor is to record and investigate actual facts systematically. 
The latter, on the other hand, is largely deductive, unravelling the com- 
plex skein of phenomena into an orderly system. Economic history, 
however, avails itself of a deductive process when tracing causal con- 
nections ; while analytical economics employs the aid of induction in 
constructing and testing theories. For this reason, the two classes of 
study may be pursued independently, and yet render mutual assistance ; 
while the controversy on economic method, which Cliffe Leslie, in par- 
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ticular, did so much to stimulate, may now be treated as closed, by the 
virtual admission of both sides that neither was in possession of the whole 
truth, but of complementary portions only. 

In addition to the attacks of the historical school, the science of 
economics has met with criticism within its own ranks; and this is true 
of what is generally known as analytical economics. But here again 
we may be sanguine enough to believe that the contest, so far as the 
essential points at issue are concerned, has reached its termination, and 
that the final result, as in the larger field just examined, has been a 
reconciliation of the new with the old, and the substitution of a codrdi- 
nating unity for a diversity of opinion. 

Among the successors of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and Mill, 
the name of Jevons is most conspicuous; and the influence exercised 
by that mathematical writer has been fully as remarkable and endur- 
ing, in its sphere, as that of Cliffe Leslie on the historical side. It is 
not easy to write in any detail of the services of mathematics to eco- 
nomic analysis without using technical language. But it may be pos- 
sible to indicate the great importance of those services, by a brief re- 
view of the changes through which the central conception of economic 
science has passed. That central conception is undoubtedly the theory 
of value; and the mathematical treatment of the subject has not only 
tended to establish and confirm the theory in a central position, but it 
has also succeeded in grouping the other parts of economic specula- 
tion around it in such a way as to impart unity to the whole scientific 
scheme. 

Obviously, the terms on which services and commodities are ex- 
changed for one another may be considered from two sides,—from that 
of the seller and that of the buyer, respectively. The older economists 
threw the stress of their reasoning on the side of the seller, and devoted 
the main part of their investigations to the influences affecting supply. 
While they did not ignore the side of demand or consumption, their 
characteristic doctrine was one which sought the chief factor of value 
in the cost of production. Recent investigation, however, has given a 
new importance to the department of demand or consumption ; and the 
conception to which Jevons, more particularly, assigned the greatest 
prominence was that of final or marginal utility. It is obvious that 
buyers will give more for what they want and less for what they 
do not want. In other words, the greater the utility or desirability of 
a commodity, the higher is likely to be its value. It is equally obvious 
that, when buyers already possess sufficient of any one commodity, 
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they are not so likely to desire a greater quantity. That is to say, the 
larger the previous supply, the less the demand for an additional 
quantum. In consequence, there will always be purchasers hesita- 
ting to buy,—on the brink or margin of demand,—who will be 
tempted by the slightest fall, and be deterred by the most minute rise, 
of price. They are like the last weight placed in a balance; and on their 
action depends the final result. And so, from the point of view of 
demand, the price is said to be settled by the final or marginal utility of 
the commodity in question. In the scientific elaboration of this idea, 
mathematical precision has been of great service; and in Jevons’s 
hands the theory was illustrated diagrammatically and reasoned mathe- 
matically. 

But subsequent inquiry, also of a mathematical character, has carried 
the investigation a stage further. While recognizing the importance of 
the additions made to the theory of value from the side of demand or 
consumption, it has not permitted the new emphasis to obliterate the old. 
It has pointed to analogies between the two sides, which existed, but 
required formal disclosure. The older economists, for instance, had 
affirmed, with regard to agricultural products, that, where commodities 
were supplied to the same market at different costs of production, it 
was the cost of that part of the supply produced at the greatest 
disadvantage which determined the price from the point of view of 
the sellers. We may briefly explain the reason. Assuming that the 
corn or farm-produce sent to the market was all of the same quality, 
the whole would, by what is known in technical language as the law 
of “indifference,” command the same price. The sellers who were 
more advantageously situated would find a surplus left in their hands, 
after they had met the cost of production; and this surplus would rep- 
resent the rent that they would be compelled to pay for the superior 
advantages of soil or situation. But, naturally, the producers or sellers 
laboring under the greatest disadvantage of soil and situation would be 
unable to furnish the requisite supply unless recouped by the buyers. 
And just as, on the side of demand, there are buyers on the margin, who 
are hesitating whether to buy or not, so, on the side of supply, there 
are sellers on the margin of production, who, by their hesitation to pro- 
duce, become also the final determinants of value. 

This conception of rent, as measured by differences in fertility and 
situation, and this description of land, as being on the margin of cultiva- 
tion, had been commonplaces in economic treatises long before Jevons 
elaborated the analogous conception of final or marginal utility. One 
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step more was needed to bring the new reasoning of Jevons into ac- 
cord with the older theory of Ricardo and Mill; and this has been 
accomplished by the aid of the mathematical conception of mutually 
determining influences. Jevons, like the Austrian economists, who have 
independently elaborated a theory similar to his own, was inclined to 
treat the work of his predecessors as obsolete. But it seems more 
rational and comprehensive to endeavor, with Prof. Marshall, to effect 
a unification of the old and the new. And the means of reconciliation 
are easily furnished by the conception of the mutually determining 
influence of supply and demand. This conception, which is essentially 
mathematical in its origin, and can, perhaps, be best expressed dia- 
grammatically, has not been applied to the theory of value only, but has 
left its mark on many subordinate departments of economic science. 
Here, however; we are concerned with it only as it affects the theory of 
value; and it is easy to see how it has contributed to the centralization 
of this theory and to the consequent reéstablishment of unity in eco- 
nomic science. On the one hand, we have production, and on the 
other, consumption; and, corresponding to either, we have the influ- 
ences affecting supply and demand. If supply and demand are mutu- 
ally determined and determining through the medium of value, they 
are connected with and dependent on one another; and the theory 
of the mechanism which unites them occupies a position of central 
importance. 

Thus, in the case of the internal development of economic analysis, 
as in that of the external influence exercised by the historical method, 
the forces which make for unity and harmonious progress are more 
powerful, though perhaps less evident, than those which seem to indi- 
eate flux and uncertainty. The criticisms and controversies of the past 
generation have undoubtedly paved the way for a reconciliation of the 
various factions of students and for a reconstruction of the various de- 
partments of study. Perhaps the most important result, however, has 
been to create a necessity for dividing the vast region of economic in- 
quiry into manageable areas, on which separate tastes and distinctive 
abilities can be usefully employed. For, into economic science, as 
into every other branch of study, specialism has entered, and prescribed 
subdivisions. Nor of narrow dimensions are the tracts of possible 
knowledge contained in these subdivisions. The department of his- 
torical research covers an immense field, of which, competent economic 
historians affirm that scarcely more than the surface has yet been ex- 
plored. The development of economic analysis has been declared by 
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one of the most successful of its expositors to be in its infancy. Sta- 
tistical investigation is now commanding increased attention in most 
civilized countries. 

In all these various departments of economic inquiry, many able 
and zealous students are busy. They have learned to assist and appre- 
ciate the work of their colleagues, rather than to hinder and decry 
it. They have become more sensible of the necessary limitations and, 
therefore, more confident of the real capabilities of the special branch 
of economic knowledge which they themselves are studying. And in 
the presence of such a spirit, we may feel sure that economic science, 
revivified and conscious of its strength, will not fail to illuminate the 
many difficult practical problems now rising on the political horizon. 

L. L. PRIcz. 





THE DRAMAS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN possesses two qualities rarely combined in 
one author. As subtle as Ibsen in the analysis of character, as frank as 
Zola in placing the brutality of life before us, Hauptmann nevertheless 
introduces into nearly every one of his dramas some motif so poetically 
conceived as at once to impress us with the fact that we have in him 
both a realist and an idealist. 

Taking up his plays in the order of their production, and analyz- 
ing them with the view of determining if his artistic development has 
been along certain well-defined lines, we shall find a steady progress 
toward idealism, a poetic impulse which, in two of his latest works, 
“ Hannele’s Himmelfahrt ” and “ Die Versunkene Glocke,” becomes so 
pronounced that he even draws upon the supernatural; giving us in 
“ Hannele’s Ascension” a child-soul’s vision of heaven, and in * The 
Sunken Bell” a dramatic representation of neo-paganism. As there is 
no published English translation of any of Hauptmann’s plays, this 
method of analyzing and describing them will enable me not only to show 
the development of his idealism, but also to give the English reader, 
within the limits of a single article, a tolerably complete idea of every- 
thing of importance that Hauptmann has written. 

To appreciate Hauptmann’s position in literature, we must consider 
for a moment the new literary movement that sprang up in Germany 
about ten years after the Franco-Prussian War. A new generation had 
arisen, and was waiting for a new word from the old leaders of thought, 
—a word that nevercame. The world had begun to move with modern 
celerity. Influences were accumulating so rapidly that it required a new 
kind of artistic sensitiveness to absorb and assimilate them, a hyper- 
sensitiveness which has now become so lightning-like in the rapidity 
with which it receives impressions that, while one who is able to exercise 
it is apt to ripen early, he is equally apt, because of the constant nervous 
tension which its exercise implies, to decay early. And so we have wri- 
ters who, though still young in years, are already voted veterans and 
even supernumeraries. 

It was, I presume, this rapidity of aging which prompted a modern 
German writer to say: “I suppose I may class myself as a contempo- 
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rary, although I am more than nineteen years old,”—a possible hit at a 
certain youthful German dramatist who, having scored a success witha 
play at twenty, has just made a failure at twenty-two. In the good old 
days, even a failure at that early age would have been a distinction. 

The new German literary movement, like that which swept over 
Germany toward the close of the eighteenth century, is due to foreign 
influences rather than to an original national impulse. When German 
writers in the last century sought to burst the bonds of French class- 
icism they hoisted the standard of Shakespeare and of Rousseau. To- 
day, they have embroidered the name of Ibsen on their flag; and the 
usual modern German dramatic product is “decadent ’’ Scandinavian- 
ism, filtered through German minds. With the modern German, the 
playwright’s art is pathological—the expression of nervousness and 
hysteria. This tendency is indeed so pronounced that, if it long con- 
tinues, I believe it will affect even the lighter forms of art, until the 
next century shall perhaps produce a waltz composer who will write a 
series of dances no longer entitled “ Life is a Dream,” but “ Life is a 
Nightmare.” Another favorite motive with the “decadent” Scandi- 
navian and German dramatist is protest against marriage, an institution 
which, after all, the history of civilization has taught some sane minds 
to regard as not wholly unmeritorious. 

Hauptmann, like the majority of modern German playwrights, has 
paid his tribute to Ibsen; but it is his chief claim to distinction that, 
with that tribute, he bought his freedom. Relying solely on his own 
genius, he has become perhaps the most original creator in the dramatic 
world since Goethe. In his very first play, “ Vor Sonnenaufgang” 
(‘Before Sunrise”), he puts into the lips of one of his characters the 
following opinion of Zola and Ibsen: ‘They are not poets, they are 
necessary evils) What they offer us is medicine.” Hauptmann offers 
us drama, not physic; poetry, not pathology. 

“Vor Sonnenaufgang” might be classed by some critics as an Ibsen 
play ; for it deals in a strong and almost brutal manner with the curse 
of heredity. But thus early Hauptmann proves that, while he is a phys- 
iological expert, he is not a physician. He treats the subject—a fam- 
ily steeped in the curse of alcoholism—with the hand of a master who 
has studied the soul as well as the body; who knows his psychology 
as well as his physiology. The family which he holds up to our view 
is as thoroughly repulsive as any of the figures in Zola’s “ L’Assom- 
moir.” He shows us the household of a rich peasant, a household 


in which drunkenness and its attendant vices are rampant. 
28 
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In this loathsome household there blooms, like a flower between 
the crevices of a mouldering wall, a pure and exquisite young girl, a 


daughter who has happily been brought up beyond the contaminating 
influences of the corrupt life of this den of iniquity. It strikes terror 
to her innermost fibre; but, in what seems to be her darkest moment, 
there comes to her a promise of release. A social agitator, named Loth, 
whose special enthusiasm is temperance reform, arrives in the village. 
He meets Helene ; and a mutual love soon ripens between them. To 
her, he seems a savior. But he has the weakness of his type: he has 
not mastered his principles; they have mastered him. Instead of con- 
trolling them, he is their slave; and, when he discovers that the curse 
of alcoholism rests upon //elene’s family, he deserts her and leaves her 
to her fate, even though he realizes the danger that she may, in despair, 
sink into the loathsome morass which forms her social environment. 
But the girl has a terrible courage with which to offset his weakness ; 
and the climax which Hauptmann works out at the end of this play is 
one of the most awful, as well as one of the most powerfully constructed, 
tragedies that dramatic literature can offer. 

The girl, deserted by her lover, hears her drunken father approach- 
ing. Seizing his hunting-knife, she goes into an adjoining room. A 
servant, who is looking for her, enters the room into which she has just 
disappeared. A moment later, this servant, almost crazed with terror, 
rushes out, and, with piercing cries, dashes past the father, who utters a 
few thick, drunken exclamations as the curtain falls. 

It is interesting to note that in this, his very first drama, Haupt- 
mann shows, in the contrast between the exquisite and highly poetic 
character of Helene and the brutal realism of the dramatic milieu, that 
characteristic which gives him a unique place among modern drama- 
tists—the impulse and ability to unite realism and idealism in one and 
the same play. 

The weakness of the social reformer Zoth at a personal crisis in his 
life is a bit of unsparing dramatic vivisection. The scalpel has pene- 
trated the veneer of the social reformer, and laid bare the meanness of 
soul in a man willing to sacrifice a woman for the sake of an ethical 
principle. Attention should be drawn also to the impression of com- 
pleteness left by the drama. There is even a sense of satisfaction in 
Helene’s suicide. We realize that she has saved herself from two 
equally tragic fates—from her family, and from the weakling who 
would probably have made her life as wretched as was her death. 

The value of the play, aside from its literary qualities and its clearly 
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defined presentation of the contrast between the strong and the weak, 
the pure and the impure, lies in the fact that it is a play and not a 
treatise. It is not “one of the poisoned arrow-heads which the delvers 
in natural science have exhumed.” Whatever there is in the play for 
us to philosophize over is incidental. A play dramatically so effective 
could never have been written with the purpose of expounding a theory. 
A family steeped in alcoholism was not chosen for the milieu of the 
drama in order that the horrors of drunkenness might be set forth; 
but because these horrors, in contrast with the purity of the heroine, 
formed a strong, if repulsive, dramatic background. In other words, 
the play had its origin not in a philosophic, but in a dramatic impulse. 
“ Art,” Hauptmann himself has said, “ lies wholly outside any question 
of ethics. A dramatist is not a teacher, nor is pedagogy art.” 

Hauptmann, who was born in Salzbrunn in 1862, had not intended 
originally to become a man of letters. His first art-impulse was toward 
sculpture ; and he sought to develop his talent in that direction by study 
in Italy,—a period in his life during which he may have received those 
impressions of idealism which have:saved him from being wholly ab- 
sorbed by modern realistic tendencies. 

His first published literary work was an epic poem, ‘ Promethiden- 
los”; and he has also put forth a volume of “ Novelistic Studies.” But 
his fame rests upon his dramas. “ Vor Sonnenaufgang ” was published 
in 1889. Each succeeding year, excepting 1894, has seen at least one 
new play from Hauptmann’s pen; while four were published during the 
years 1892 and 1893. In chronological order his published dramas are 
as follows: 1889, “ Vor Sonnenaufgang” ( “ Before Sunrise”); 1890, 
“ Das Friedenfest” (“The Peace Festival’); 1890, “ Einsame Menschen” 
(“ Lonely Beings”); 1892, “‘ Die Weber” (‘‘ The Weavers ”) and “ Kol- 
lege Crampton” (‘‘Colleague Crampton”); 1893, ‘ Hannele’s Him- 
melfahrt” (‘‘ Hannele’s Ascension”) and “ Der Biberpelz” (“‘ The Bea- 
verpelt”); 1895, “ Florian Geyer”; 1896, ‘Die Versunkene Glocke” 
(“ The Sunken Bell”). 

“Das Friedenfest,” Hauptmann’s second play, also deals with a “ cor- 
rupt” family; but the corruption here is mental, not physical. And 
the play has a happy ending ; the saving grace being a pure girl, led home 
by one of the sons of the house, who has remained untainted. This is 
one of the first gleams of light in the modern heredity drama. A mod- 
ern playwright admits that heredity is not invincible; and the triumph 


is brought about by woman’s love, pure and simple,—surely an ideal- 
istic touch. 
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I was going to say that while Hauptmann differs from Ibsen and most 
of the “ decadent” dramatists in that he can draw pure, loving girls and 
faithful wives, he has refrained from giving us “die Deutsche Haus- 
frau,’—almost as terrible an example of modern Philistinism as the 
“ British Matron,” who writes letters to the London “Times.” But, after 
all, we have “die Deutsche Hausfrau ” in Hauptmann’s third play, “ Kin- 
same Menschen,” on the dedicatory page of which he has written the fol- 
lowing significant words: “TI place this play in the hands of those who 
have lived it.” And how many men of genius have lived it! The lead- 
ing male character, Johannes, is a writer and a dreamer, wedded to a 
commonplace woman, Frau Kithi. Into this household there comes 
Anna Mahr, a young student thrilling with the new intellectual move- 
ment, yet full of womanly traits and in complete sympathy with the ten- 
dency and genius of the lonely Johannes. Naturally, they are drawn 
toward each other; and mutual loveisthe result. But Anna is a woman 
of moral as well as intellectual strength. She realizes that in her and Jo- 
hannes’ love lies the wife’s ruin; and she has the courage to leave the 
household, never to return. Almost her last words to Johannes are: 
“Were we to meet again, we would lose each other.” But Johannes is 
unable to bear the strain of separation, and in despair drowns himself. 

‘“‘Hinsame Menschen” may be a problem drama, but it is one that 
throbs and thrills with the rich, warm current of love and despair; and 
it deals with something of which the world has hitherto taken little ac- 
count. We hear much of the “ unhappy wives of men of genius.” But 
what do we hear of the unhappy men of genius whose souls are fettered, 
whose aspirations are checked, and the fire of whose genius is quenched 
through want of sympathy and inspiration in their everyday surround- 
ings? Unheard, they die—delicate vases shattered on the hard clay of 
commonplace humanity. 

When “Die Weber” was produced at the Deutsches Theater in 
Berlin, it was hailed as a literary event of the first importance. This 
play deals with the uprising of the starving weavers of Silesia in 1844. 
In the criticisms concerning it, great stress was laid upon the fact that 
Hauptmann had devised a new form in dramatic art, because there was 
no figure of special prominence around whom, as a hero, the facts of 
the drama were grouped. But in reality the critical deductions were 
all wrong. For, while there is no leading character in the play, there is 
a hero, one stronger and more impressive than any human hero could 
be. The hero of “Die Weber” is Hunger, stalking grim and gaunt 
through every scene, from the rise of the curtain to its fall, and laying 
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his hollow and withering hand upon the unfortunate beings who are 
grouped in the action. ‘“ Die Weber” is a wonderfully realistic play, 
a series of graphic pictures of famine and despair; yet, realistic as its 
scenes, taken singly, are, they would not hang effectively together, 
and the play would leave an impression of incoherency, were it not for 
the hero—Hunger. 

After all, dramatic form is pretty thoroughly established; and the 
dramatist who disregards it is, as it were, harnessing up his Pegasus and 
forgetting the traces. Hauptmann himself, in speaking of “‘ Die Weber,” 
has disclaimed any ethical motive in writing it. He says:— 

“I wrote ‘ Die Weber,’ simply because I have lived among that class of people 
and know them. My grandfather was a weaver; and from my father I learned 
the story of the misery that stalked through the Silesian Mountains in 1844. Isaw 
in it the groundwork for a drama, and I wrote a drama. To teach avaricious em- 
ployers to deal humanely with their employees, never entered my head. Any 
such interest which attaches to my play is secondary to the dramatic impulse 
under which I wrote it.” 

The same year that saw the production of this cruelly realistic play 
saw the production of another drama by Hauptmann, of a wholly differ- 
ent character. ‘ Kollege Crampton” is sad enough, it is true; but the 
pathos of it is relieved in the end. It deals with the almost complete 
ruin of an artist who has seen better days, but who is at war with estab- 
lished conservative art-elements represented by Die Akademie. His 
downfall is also hastened by certain personal irregularities, among which 
is a too great fondness for looking upon the wine when it is red. But 
there is in this drama a reaction from the extreme realism of “ Die 
Weber,” as if Hauptmann could not long restrain his idealistic impulse. 
For, side by side with sadness in “ Kollege Crampton,” there is an ele- 
ment of poetic beauty in the touching devotion of the daughter of this 
man for her ruined father. Indeed, this poetic motive is the mainspring 
of the play ; for it is through the daughter’s devotion and that of a young 
art student who loves her, that Crampton is finally saved. 

The play has been criticised as showing evidences of hasty work. 
This seems to me to be picking an unnecessary quarrel. It is capitally 
constructed, from a dramatic point of view,—indeed, when acted, is one 
of the most effective of Hauptmann’s plays,—and the language is often 
pointedly satirical. Die Akademie, from the principal director down to 
the janitor, gets a lashing which would delight the soul of any modern 
artist of the Impressionist school. Crampton says to his young pupil :— 


‘** You tell me one can be a little dissipated, if one has talent. My dear fellow, 
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you may think so, but the high Academy does not. Why, you know well enough 
yourself, that it is absolutely unnecessary for an Academician to have talent. Be- 
havior, behavior, my dear fellow ; respect and honor for the teachers, from the 
principal director down to the janitor, that is the main thing ;—and you wanted 
to thrash the janitor! Just think of it, think of it! Why, you could have thrashed 
the director's wife twice and not a hair of your head would have been harmed,— 
notahair,Isay. But the janitor of the Academy,—just think of it! You actually 
wanted to give the janitor a drubbing!” 


Hauptmann’s plays differ from each other as much as Wagner's 
music dramas; yet, like these, each bears its author’s unmistakable 
stamp. There is another point of similarity between Hauptmann and 
Wagner,—for the blending of realism and idealism is as characteristic 
of Wagner as of Hauptmann. In no play of Hauptmann’s is the blend- 
ing of these two apparently irreconcilable elements more apparent, or 
more effective, than in ‘“ Hannele’s Himmelfahrt,” the climax of which, 
while so idealistic that it deals with the supernatural, is worked up from 
a solidly realistic foundation. 

A young girl, a mere child, horribly bruised and beaten by a brutal 
father, seeks release from her sufferings by attempting to drown her- 
self. She is saved, almost at the point of death, by a young school- 
master, who, on a bitter winter's night, tenderly carries her in his 
arms to the poorhouse,—the only place in the village district where he 
knows she can be cared for, the villagers themselves being too poor to 
undertake such a burden. The realism of the play lies in the wonder- 
ful reproduction of the atmosphere of the poorhouse, the sordid jealous- 
ies and bickerings of its inmates, and the fidelity to life with which 
their various repulsive characteristics are drawn. It is only too appar- 
ent that the child will soon succumb to the shock that her system has 
sustained. Her poor little body shows the marks of the brutal treat- 
ment to which she has been subjected; and all the pathos, not to say 
horror, of a child half-beaten to death, half-dying by her own act, are 
portrayed with the keenest appreciation for dramatic effect. Equally 
effective, however, are the supernatural elements in the climax, which 
is a triumph of spirituality and idealism in drama. In her dying mo- 


ments, the child has a vision, in which her dead mother appears to her 
as an angel; she sees the Saviour; and all the beauties of Heaven are 
disclosed to her. She herself dreams that she is ascending to Christ; 
and, when the apparitions have faded away and we see the dead body 
of the poor, bruised child lying upon the pallet, we feel that, for her 
soul at least, her vision has become a reality. Wonderfully subtle and 
poetic are the touches, throughout the drama, by which the schoolmaster, 
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Gottwald,—young, faithful, tender, and self-sacrificing,—becomes, in a 
way, symbolic of the Saviour, a symbolism that, in the performance, 
should be heightened by the actor’s make-up, which must resemble the 
Christ apparition in the “ Vision ” scene. 

It is impossible in any written description to give an impression of 
the beauty of this play, either as an imaginative work of art or as an 
acting drama. In the performances, the mistake is usually made of 
having the apparitions in the “ Vision” scene walk upon the stage or 
come up through trap-doors and then pose or group themselves. The 
effect is immeasurably heightened when they are thrown, by the reflec- 
tion of mirrors, directly upon the spot on which they are finally to stand. 

This “ Vision ” scene gave Hauptmann an opportunity to demonstrate 
the value of the psychological effects in the drama. It enabled him to 
show the working of a child’s soul,—its secret longings, dreams, and 
motives. It was a daring experiment; but it was wholly successful. 

Hauptmann’s next play was a failure. ‘“ Florian Geyer” was an at- 
tempt to write a drama in which the social question at the time of the 
Reformation would form the main motive. The scenes are as realistic 
as those of “Die Weber”: but in the case of “ Florian Geyer” its very 
realism was one of the elements which contributed to its failure; for it 
was so realistic that one would need be a sixteenth-century contempo- 
rary to understand it. Written upon the most prodigal scale, it consists 
of a prologue and five long acts, and calls for no less than seventy-seven 
speaking characters. The only one of these which assumes real human 
interest on the stage is the girl Marei, a swarthy, unkempt, dark-haired 
creature, devoted to the hero unto death,—a character which, without 
any real dramatic similarity to Kundry, nevertheless, in a subtle way, re- 
minds one of that Wagnerian heroine. The scene of the hero’s death in 
the last act is also pathetic and effective. But the one character, Marei, 
and this one scene are not sufficient to save the play, as a play, what- 
ever interest it may possess from a purely literary point of view,—and 
it is most interesting reading, the language being sixteenth-century Ger- 
man, reproduced not only phonetically, but even to the curious, old- 
fashioned spelling. Hauptmann is said to have taken the failure of this 
play very much to heart. He had had the subject in mind for years ; and 
it is significant that two years had intervened between this play and 
“Der Biberpelz,” the one that preceded it. The latter, a curiously 
contrived thieves’ comedy of questionable value, was the second of 
his two productions in 1893. 

But the play which followed “ Florian Geyer,” “Die Versunkene 
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Glocke,” is as poetically beautiful, from a literary point of view, and as 
dramatically effective as anything he has produced. In it he has yielded 
wholly to the poetic impulse; the play even being written partly in 
rhyme, partly in blank verse. He calls it a “fairy drama”; but the 
word “fairy” is hardly significant enough. It is rather a drama of the 


supernatural. 

Heinrich is a bell-maker in a small village at the foot of a mountain. 
He has just produced what he considers his masterpiece, a bell for a 
chapel which is building high up the mountainside. But, as the bell is 


being drawn up the mountain, one of the wheels of the wagon breaks, 
and the bell-maker’s masterwork plunges down a steep incline into a 
deep lake. Heinrich himself is carried down part of the way with it. 
Bruised and bleeding, he reaches a mountain fell. There, an exquisite 
being, Rautendelein, half elf, half human, tends him. Overcome by her 
beauty, as well as by the soft, round tones of her voice, the reproduction 
of which in a bell is his uncontrollable ambition, he vows eternal faith 
to her, deserts wife and children, and becomes a child of nature, working 
with almost Cyclopean energy upon the bell in which he hopes to repro- 
duce the elf’s voice. In vain, emissaries from the valley come to per- 
suade him to return to his sorrowing family. <A last effort is made by 
the parish minister ; and, when Heinrich repels even him with ‘‘ No more 
than the sunken bell shall sound again will I return,” the minister warns 
him that its tones may yet once more resound from the depths of the 
mountain lake. And they do. Heinrich’s forsaken wife drowns herself 
in the lake. As she sinks, her fingers sweep over the bell, and it rings 
out with deep, booming notes that strike terror to his soul. His children, 
pale and emaciated, appear to him in a vision, bearing an urn filled 
with their dead mother’s tears. Overcome by remorse, Heinrich leaves 
Rautendelein and goes back to his native village. Here he finds himself 
an outcast because of the ruin and death he has brought upon his family. 
Painfully he finds his way back to the fell, to die, a child of nature once 
nore, in Rautendelein’s arms. 

One of the important literary features of this play is Heinrich’s apo- 
theosis of nature as the all-ruling power of the world, and his proclama- 
tion of himself as a child of the sun. The play is neo-pagan in tendency ; 
and its outcome, the final return of Heinrich to the arms of his elfish love, 
is distinctly a triumph of the elemental forces of nature over those of 
human civilization. 

In addition to much that is original ‘Die Versunkene Glocke” 
shows Hauptmann’s wide acquaintance with dramatic literature. There 
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are elf-dances which give a decidedly Shakespearian character to cer- 
tain scenes; and the apparition of the children reminds one of the 
“Dream” scene in “ Richard III.” Among the characters are a faun 
and an ancient water-spirit. This latter has Aristophanic exclamations 
quite as characteristic as those of the Rhine-daughters in Wagner's 
“ Rheingold”; but, whether the suggestion came to Hauptmann from 
Wagner or from Aristophanes, the exclamations are effective details. 
“ Brekekekex !” and “ Quorax, Quorax, Quorax!” look very amusins 
in print; yet in one of the scenes, when the water-spirit is bemoaning 
the love of Rautendelein for a human being, these strange words are ut- 
tered with really heart-moving pathos. 

‘“ Action upon the stage,” Hauptmann has said, “will, I think, give 
way to the analysis of character and to the exhaustive consideration of 
the motives which prompt men to act. Passion does not move at such 
headlong speed as in Shakespeare’s day, so that we present not the ac- 
tions themselves, but the psychological states that cause them.” 

This is a very pretty theory; but in practice it would never result 
in an acting drama. Fortunately, Hauptmann has not carried this the- 
ory into practice, although he may think that he has. His plays are 
analytical ; but they also have action, the throb of poetry, and the warm 
glow of passion. He is not a “ decadent” dramatist. He is no more 
to be classed with Ibsen or Maeterlinck than Goethe is. He is the 
greatest figure in German literature—perhaps in all literature—to-day. 


He is the one living poet who is also a born writer of plays, the one liv- 
ing master of realism who is also a master of idealism. 
Gustav Kosse. 





THE POETRY OF NATURE. 


“THE poetry of earth is never dead,” wrote Keats ; and, though the 
statement sounds, at first thought, a dangerously sweeping one, there is 
no doubt that if he had been called upon to argue the point he would 
have successfully maintained his thesis. Regarded subjectively, the 


poetry of earth, or, in other words, the quality which makes for poetry 
in external nature, is that power in nature which moves us by sugges- 
tion, which excites in us emotion, imagination, or poignant associa- 
tion, which plays upon the tense-strings of our sympathies with the 
fingers of memory or desire. This power may reside not less in a bleak 
pasture-lot than in a paradisal close of bloom and verdure, not less in 
a roadside thistle-patch than in a peak that soars into the sunset. It 
works through sheer beauty or sheer sublimity ; but it may work with 
equal effect through austerity or reticence or limitation or change. It 
may use the most common scenes, the most familiar facts and forms, 
as the vehicle of its most penetrating and most illuminating message. 
It is apt to make the drop of dew on a grass-blade as significant as the 
starred sphere of the sky. 

The poetry of nature, by which I mean this “ poetry of earth” ex- 
pressed in words, may be roughly divided into two main classes: that 
which deals with pure description, and that which treats of nature in 
some one of its many relations with humanity. The latter class is that 
which alone was contemplated in Keats's line. It has many subdivi- 
sions; it includes much of the greatest poetry that the world has 
known ; and there is little verse of acknowledged mastery that does 
not depend upon it for some portion of its appeal. 

The former class has but a slender claim to recognition as poetry, 
under any definition of poetry that does not make metrical form the 
prime essential. The failures of the wisest to enunciate a satisfactory 
definition of poetry make it almost presumptuous for a critic now to at- 
tempt the task; but from an analysis of these failures one may educe 
something roughly to serve the purpose. ‘To say that poetry is the met- 
rical expression in words of thought fused in emotion, is of course incom- 
plete; but it has the advantage of defining. No one can think that 
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anything other than poetry is intended by such a definition; and noth- 
ing is excluded that can show a clear claim to admittance. But the 
poetry of pure description might perhaps not pass without challenge, so 
faint is the flame of its emotion, so imperfect the fusion of its thought. 

It is verse of this sort that is meant by undiscriminating critics when 
they inveigh against “ nature-poetry,” and declare that the only poetry 
worth man’s attention is that which has to do with the heart of man. 

Merely descriptive poetry is not very far removed from the work 
of the reporter and the photographer. Lacking the selective quality of 
creative art, it is in reality little more than a presentation of some of 
the raw materials of poetry. It leaves the reader unmoved, because lit- 
tle emotion has gone to its making. Poetry of this sort, at its best, is 
to be found abundantly in Thomson's “Seasons.” At less than its best 
it concerns no one. 

Nature becomes significant to man when she is passed through the 
alembie of his heart. Irrelevant and confusing details having been 
purged away, what remains is single and vital. It acts either by inter- 
preting, recalling, suggesting, or symbolizing some phase of human 
feeling. Out of the fusing heat born of this contact comes the perfect 
line, luminous, unforgetable, with something of mystery in its beauty 
that eludes analysis. Whatever it be that is brought to the alembic,— 
naked hill, or barren sand-reach, sea or meadow, weed or star,—it 
comes out charged with a new force, imperishable and active where- 
ever it finds sympathies to vibrate under its currents. 

In the imperishable verse of ancient Greece and Rome, nature-poetry 
of the higher class is generally supposed to play but a small part. In 
reality, it is nearly always present, nearly always active in that verse ; 
but it appears in such a disguise that its origin is apt to be overlooked. 


The Greeks—and the Romans, of course, following their pattern—per- 
sonified the phenomena of nature till these, for all purposes of art, 
became human. The Greeks made their anthropomorphic gods of the 
forces of nature which compelled their adoration. Of these personifi- 
cations they sang, as of men of like passions with themselves; but in 
truth it was of external nature that they made their songs. Bion’s 
wailing ‘“‘ Lament for Adonis,” human as it is throughout, is in its final 


analysis a poem of nature. By an intense, but perhaps unconscious, 
subjective process, the ancients supplied external nature with their own 
moods, impulses, and passions. 

The transitions from the ancient to the modern fashion of looking 
at nature are to be found principally in the work of the Celtic bards, 
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who, rather than the cloistered students of that time, kept alive the true 
fire of poetry through the long darkness of the Middle Ages. 
The modern attitude toward nature, as distinguished from that of 
the Greeks, begins to show itself clearly in English song very soon 
after the great revivifying movement which we call the Renaissance. 
At first, it is a very simple matter indeed. Men sing of nature be- 
cause nature is impressing them directly. A joyous season calls forth 
a joyous song :— 
‘** Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing, cuccu. 
Groweth sed and bloweth med 
And springth the wude nu.” 


This is the poet’s answering hail, when the spring-time calls to his 
blood. With the fall of the leaf, his singing has a sombre and fore- 
boding note; and winter in the world makes winter in his song. 

This is nature-poetry in its simplest form,—the form which it chiefly 
took with the spontaneous Elizabethans. But it soon became more 
complex, as life and society became entangled in more complex con- 
ditions. The artificialities of the Queen Anne period delayed this 
evolution; but with Gray and Collins we see it fairly in process. Man, 
looking upon external nature, projects himself into her workings. His 
own wrath he apprehends in the violence of the storm; his own joy in 
the loveliness of opening blossoms; his own mirth in the light waves run- 
ning in the sun; his own gloom in the heaviness of the rain and wind. 
In all nature he finds but phenomena of himself. She becomes but 
an expression of his hopes, his fears, his cravings, his despair. This 
intense subjectivity is peculiarly characteristic of the nature-poetry 
produced by Byron and his school. When this Titan of modern song 
apostrophizes the storm thundering over Jura, he speaks to the tumult 
in the deeps of his own soul. When he addresses the stainless tran- 
quillities of “clear, placid Leman,” what moves him to utterance is the 
contemplation of such a calm as his vexed spirit often craved. 

When man’s heart and the heart of nature had become thus closely 
involved, the relationship between them and, consequently, the manner 
of its expression in song became complex almost beyond the possibilities 
of analysis. Wordsworth’s best poetry is to be found in the utterances 
of the high-priest in nature’s temple, interpreting the mysteries. The 
“Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey” are, at first 
glance, chiefly descriptive; but their actual function is to convey to a 
restless age, troubled with small cares seen in too close perspective, the 
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large, contemplative wisdom which seemed to Wordsworth the message 
of the scene which moved him. 

Keats, his soul aflame with the worship of beauty, was impassioned 
toward the manifestations of beauty in the world about him ; and, at the 
same time, he used these freely as symbols to express other aspects of the 
same compelling spirit. Shelley, the most complex of the group, some- 
times combined all these methods, as in the ‘ Ode to the West Wind.” 
But he added a new note,—which was yet an echo of the oldest,—th: 
note of nature-worship. He saw continually in nature the godhead 
which he sought and adored, youthful protestations and affectations of 
atheism to the contrary notwithstanding. Most of Shelley’s nature- 
poetry carries a rich vein of pantheism, allied to that which colors the 
oldest verse of time and particularly characterizes ancient Celtic song. 
With this significant and stimulating revival, goes a revival of that 
strong sense of kinship, of the oneness of earth and man, which the 
Greeks and Latins felt so keenly at times, which Omar knew and 
uttered, and which underlies so much of the verse of these later days. 

That other unity—the unity of man and God, which forms so inevi- 
table a corollary to the pantheistic proposition—comes to be dwelt upon 


more and more insistently throughout the nature-poetry of the last fifty 
years. 


The main purpose of these brief suggestions is to call attention to 
the fact that nature-poetry is not mere description of landscape in metri- 
cal form, but the expression of one or another of many vital relation- 
ships between external nature and “ the deep heart of man.” It may 
touch the subtlest chords of human emotion and human imagination 
not less masterfully than the verse which sets out to be a direct tran- 
script from life. The most inaccessible truths are apt to be reached by 
indirection. The divinest mysteries of beauty are not possessed exclu- 
sively by the eye that loves, or by the lips of a child, but are also 
manifested in some bird-song’s unforgotten cadence, some flower whose 
perfection pierces the heart, some ineffable hue of sunset or sunrise that 
makes the spirit cry out for it knows not what. And whosoever follows 
the inexplicable lure of beauty, in color, form, sound, perfume, or any 
other manifestation,—reaching out to it as perhaps a message from some 
unfathomable past, or a premonition of the future,—knows that the mys- 
tic signal beckons nowhere more imperiously than from the heights of 
nature-poetry. CHARLES G. D. RoBeErts. 
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RAILWAY POOLING,—FROM THE PEOPLE'S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


Mr. GeorGE R. BLANCHARD has recently published a pamphlet 
containing seven articles on railway pooling. Mr. Blanchard is chair. 
man of the Joint Traffic Association, is thoroughly versed in all matters 
pertaining to railway interests, and has presented that side of the sub- 
ject with great detail and considerable force. Presumably, from his 
position, he speaks by authority. According to these articles our rail- 
roads are in extremis. What with “drastic” decisions of the courts, 
“inimical” laws of “ hostile” legislatures, and especially the unreason- 
able internecine warfare that railroad companies have waged against 
each other, rates have been unsettled, revenues depleted, and a condi- 
tion of general demoralization induced, from which no escape seems 
possible, save by the immediate enactment of a pooling law. 

Much of this is unquestionably true. The state of our railroads, as 
a whole, is sufficiently deplorable. The right to pool would, beyond 
Coubt, relieve many difficulties under which they labor, and correct 
niany of the wrongs which they inflict upon the public. 

If, then, great advantage may be reasonably expected from pooling 
legislation, why is it that many people well informed on the subject op- 
pose the passage of such a law? The purpose of this article is to state 
briefly, without attempting to elaborate or discuss, some of the reasons. 

In 1871, it cost thirty-one cents to transport a bushel of wheat from 
Chicago to New York. In 1896, the cost of the same service was twelve 
cents. Ata recent hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the general manager of the Chicago and Alton Railroad testified that 
within the last twenty years freight-rates in the State of Illinois had 
declined 48 per cent. Mr. Blanchard, in the monograph above referred 
to, states that, if the current freight-rates of 1873 had been charged for 
the freight actually carried in 1895, the earnings of the railroads of the 
United States would have been $1,215,344,000 more than they were. 
These figures sufficiently indicate the enormous reduction in railway 
transportation charges during the last quarter-century, and the con- 
sequent saving to the people who have paid those charges. 
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What has occasioned this decrease? To a certain extent, it has 
been brought about by legislation, which in several States has gone 
to the extent of making the rate; but for the most part, and alto- 
gether in the case of interstate traffic, it is due to the action of 
competitive forces. It is earnestly insisted by the advocates of pool- 
ing that competition, as exhibited in other forms of business, does not 
properly exist between common carriers. However that may be, there 
is between those carriers a continual struggle of the fiercest kind for 
competitive business, which, for the want of a better word, may be 
termed “ competition,” and to which, acting in various ways, the above 
reduction is mainly due. This competition is not altogether between 
railways. Water competition has been a potential factor in the reduction. 
There can be no question that the rate on grain between Chicago and 
New York would have been very materially reduced by water com- 
petition alone, which is for some months ‘in the year a controlling 
element between those two points. A reduction in the rates between 
Chicago and New York would force down the corresponding rate at 
other points. In the great majority of instances, however, there is no 
water competition. Moreover, testimony taken recently before the Com- 
mission shows that in many instances, where such competition was 
formerly active, it has practically ceased to exist. To use the expres- 
sion of the witnesses, ‘“ The railroads have driven the boats out of the 
water.” After all due allowance has been made for this and many 
other causes, the fact still remains that the extremely low rates prevail- 
ing in the United States are due mainly to competition between the rail- 
ways themselves. 

Now the purpose of a pooling law is to eliminate entirely from 
railway operations, with regard to the traffic which it affects, the factor 
of railway competition. The advocates of such a measure strenuously 
deny this. Mr. Blanchard says that railway pooling does not discour- 
age, but, on the contrary, encourages, competition ; that its nobler forms, 
so to speak, do not end, but only just begin, with the passage of a pool- 
ing bill. 

In attempting to unravel the absurdities surrounding many of the 
rate conditions in this country we are often met with the objection, 
more or less plainly expressed, that the ordinary mind cannot compre- 
hend these problems; that only a “transportation expert” can be ex- 
pected to understand why railroads should render a given service for 
nothing in one case and charge an exorbitant price for it in another. 
In much the same spirit, Mr. Blanchard has woven around this discus- 
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sion a maze of figures, and covered it with a cloud of reasoning apt to 
be confusing. Fortunately, however, there is nothing about the sub- 
ject itself which is difficult of comprehension by the non-expert mind. 
The problem is a simple one, and is best understood by a simple illus- 
tration. For this purpose, let us take two points like Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. The traffic between these two cities is extensive. They are 
connected by six lines of railway, with no water connection to com- 
plicate the situation. The present condition of things is this: Each of 
these six railroads is seeking to obtain the business which moves be- 
tween the two cities, and is holding out every possible inducement to 
attract it to its line. When other inducements fail, it reduces the rate. 

Assume that a pooling law is passed, and that a pooling contract is 
made between these carriers. That contract is, in essence, extremely 
simple. It merely declares that each of these six lines shall be enti- 
tled to a certain part of the competitive business which passes over the 
whole six. If any line obtain more than its agreed proportion, then 
business shall be diverted from that line to the line which is in arrears 
as to its proportion ; and if the business refuse to be diverted, then the 
carrier receiving more than its part shall make compensation by money 
payment. The details for ascertaining the entire amount of traffic, and 
for dividing the same according to the contract may be somewhat com- 
plicated; but the contract itself is nothing more than above indicated. 

What is the objection to legalizing that contract? The common 
law declares it illegal as against public policy ; and, while there is cur- 
rent, both in and out of Congress, a good deal of nonsense upon the sub- 
ject of trusts and monopolies, it is pretty generally conceded that the 
monopoly of a necessity should be guarded against. In this regard, I 
think it may be said that there are few, if any, combinations of capital 
which present a better opportunity for the abuse of combination than 
railway pooling. 

It should never be forgotten, in discussions of this question, that the 
people pay the freight, and that the people, therefore, are ultimately in- 
terested. The freight-rate is of vital consequence to the manufacturer 
and to the merchant, but only to the extent of its relative, not its abso- 
lute, fairness. Unless some individual competitor, or some competing 
locality, enjoys advantages in the matter of rates which the merchant 
does not, the rate itself is of minor consequence; for the merchant adds 
to the cost in market the cost of bringing his goods from market, and 
the sum is the amount upon which he charges his profit. The consumer 
of the article is the one whom the freight-rate finally touches. 
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Bearing this in mind, I say, then, that no trust can be so dangerous 
as a transportation trust: First, because no other trust, or combination 
of trusts, can affect so large anumber of things. There is nothing which 
we eat or drink or wear that the freight-rate has not entered into; 
and in many cases it forms the larger part of the value. A slight 
increase—so slight as to be almost imperceptible, and as to pass unno- 
ticed in many instances—will, in the aggregate, amount to an enor- 
mous sum. Mr. Blanchard has well illustrated this in a statement 
made for use in another connection. He says that the addition of but 
one cent per ton to the rate on each ton of freight carried in 1895 would 
have amounted to $7,000,638 ; that a similar addition to the fare of each 
passenger carried during the same year would have realized $5,489,742 ; 
yet that those additions are so small as to attract no attention in the in- 
dividual instance. 

In the second place, a transportation trust is the most dangerous 
of all trusts because it absolutely dominates the situation. A barrel 
of kerosene oil or of sugar can be refined anywhere. Tobacco can be 
manufactured at all points. Articles manufactured abroad may com- 
pete with the same articles manufactured at home. The cost of the 
plant required to produce most articles is not great. 

Recur now to the illustration of a pooling contract. Whatever 
traffic passes between Chicago and Kansas City must—assuming them 
to be the only lines—pass over one of the six lines of railroad which 
are parties to that contract. No other line can be constructed which 
can become a competitor for that traffic without the outlay of millions 
of dollars. It cannot be denied, therefore, that this combination of 
railroads controls the traffic between Kansas City and Chicago more ab- 
solutely than any other trust could control a thing of common neces- 
sity, with the exception of the supply of gas or electric light or water. 
Let us follow a little further the working of this pool. 

It is an axiom of recent days that a railroad is entitled to earn so 
much. It does not very clearly appear just what the origin of that title 
is, nor what is the amount to which it extends; but it is settled, upon 
the highest judicial authority in the land, that there is a point below 
which the revenues of a railroad cannot be reduced. Now at the end 
of six months some one of the six lines looks over the income-sheet and 
ascertains that, upon a particular basis, it is not earning what it is “ en- 
titled” to. The matter is taken up with the other members of the 
pool; it is agreed that the rates are too low, that they ought to be ad- 
vanced momewhes and, accordingly, an advance is made, 
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Would or would not this be the result? If not, why? Mr. Blan- 
chard says that the railroads of the United States earned in 1895 but 
1.57 per cent upon their capitalization; that, although the cost of 
operating the American railway is greater, our rates are much lower 
than those of the Continent, and only about one-half as high as in 
England. He declares that they are unreasonably low ; and every rail- 
road manager in the land will agree with him. Is it credible that, if 
these managers had the unrestrained power to do so, they would not 
raise the rates ? 

Mr. Blanchard says that, “‘ No American pool ever advanced rates, 
unless to restore unjustifiable rate-war reductions.” The fact that he 
qualifies this statement by the use of the word “ American ” would in- 
dicate that English and European pools, which are held up to our ad- 
miration in the same articles, may have advanced rates; but of this a 
word hereafter. 

His statement is that pooling has never advanced rates “ unless to 
restore unjustifiable rate-war reductions.” This is exactly the point. 
Almost every reduction has been a rate-war reduction; and who is to 
say whether it was justifiable or unjustifiable? Rates may be too low. 
In many instances they are too low. In such cases they ought to be 
advanced ; but who is to say whether they are too low or whether they 
ought to be made higher? Is that question to be left to the railroads 
alone? A pooling bill like the Foraker Bill leaves it there. 

The proposition is this: Give the gentlemen who manage the rail- 
roads in this country the unlimited power to determine what they 
ought to earn, and they will exercise that power fairly. Put this lamb 
into their hands to be shorn, and they will shear it tenderly. Undoubt- 
edly ; but let it ever be remembered that the shearing is for the wool, 
not for the comfort of the animal. 

No imputation is intended to be cast upon the fairness of railroad 
managers; but they are actuated by exactly the same motives as other 
men. They are put in charge of the properties which they operate, to 
look after the interests of those properties, not of the public. Hitherto 
competition has forced down the rate and kept it down. If that restrain- 
ing force be removed by statutory enactment, something else ought to 
be put in the place of it; and if that something be not supplied the 
people who pay the freight must suffer. 

In this connection one argument, which Mr. Blanchard repeats at 
almost every page, should be noticed. It is that a pooling bill should 
be enacted because the present law is not obeyed. 
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About the first of June in the present year, the newspapers an- 
nounced that the presidents of the Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral roads had taken the Baltimore and Ohio to task for its demoral- 
ization of rates, and that the managers of that road had agreed to do 
better. Mr. John K. Cowen, one of the receivers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, apparently smarting under these imputations, published an 
interview upon that subject, which was printed in most of the leading 
newspapers. In that interview,—I quote from the “‘ Washington Post” 
of June 5,—Mr. Cowen said :— 


‘*Mr. Murray and myself had an exceedingly pleasant interview with Messrs. 
Thompson and Depew. There was no pretence by anyone present that any of 
the railroads out of New York were maintaining rates, with the single exception 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western ; and the pretence that the Baltimore 
and Ohio is acting differently from other roads is one of the persistent humbugs 
which has been resolutely and constantly published, and for which there is not 
the slightest foundation in truth.” 


Here, then, were the representatives of three lines leading from 
New York—two of them most powerful ones—discussing the rate situa- 
tion; and there was “no pretence” that either of the three was obeying 
the law. 

Just about the same time, it transpired, in an investigation before 
the Commission at Chicago, that the lines leading from that city east 
had agreed by arbitration what percentage of the total east-bound com- 
petitive traffic each line should have, and that one carrier, in obedience 
to this agreement, had passed over considerable quantities of traffic to 
two of the competing carriers. This means that the lines leading east 
from Chicago, in open violation of the fifth section of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce, had organized and were maintaining a freight pool. 

Now all these lines are members of the Joint Traffic Association, 
which is asking, through Mr. Blanchard, for this legislation. It is not 
intended to suggest that the gentlemen who thus violated the law were 
not quite justified in so doing. They urge with great force that they 
must either do it or sacrifice the properties which they administer. 
But is it not pertinent to inquire whether, if these men justify them- 
selves in defying the statute law in the interest of their properties, they 
would not, in the interest of these same properties, advance a freight- 
rate which they believe to be too low, and of which they are given 
absolute control ? 

But if the formation of this contract were legalized, would there 
be nothing to restrain these lines from an arbitrary advance in rates? 
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Certainly. Precisely the same influences which operate in other busi- 
ness relations would operate here. First, there would be what may be 
termed the moral element. We all read in boyhood days the fable of 
“The Goose and the Golden Egg.” Any considerable advance in rates 
consequent upon the passage of a pooling bill, would raise a storm of 
indignation which would speedily repeal the law itself. The railroad 
men of this country are altogether too astute to be guilty of that folly, 
whatever they might deem just. 

In 1894, all the railroads centring in Chicago agreed to impose a 
switching charge of two dollars per car on live stock taken to the Union 
Stock Yards. The amount in the case of a single car is trifling; but 
the aggregate is about seven hundred thousand dollars a year. In 1890, 
the carriers between Florida and Northern cities agreed to an advance 
of ten cents a box on oranges. The amount per box was slight; but 
the aggregate on all the oranges raised that year in Florida would have 
been three hundred thousand dollars. It should be observed that in 
the latter case the advance was made, notwithstanding the existence of 
the most active water competition. These are illustrations of what 
might be expected. In the last ten years, the changes have been mostly 
downward. In the ten years following the enactment of a pooling 
law, they would be mostly upward. Iam not saying that in many, 
perhaps in most, instances that would not be justifiable ; but I do say 
that it should not be left to the unrestrained judgment of a combina- 
tion of carriers to say what is and what is not just. 

Mr. Blanchard states that at the present time no fault is ever found 
with the rate as being too high. Here he is in error. In April of the 
present year, the Commission heard cases in which were directly brought 
in question the rates upon vegetables from Florida to the North, the 
rates on cotton from Texas points to the seaboard, and the rates on 
corn from Kansas points to Galveston and New Orleans. The reduc- 
tions asked for in these cases would amount to many millions of dollars 
annually; and the witnesses for the complainants testified that their 
women and children were working in the fields because of the exor- 
bitant freight-rates. 


These witnesses believed exactly what they said. If they were 
wrong, the railroads deserve the judgment of some impartial tribunal 
to stand between them and public opinion: if they were right, in justice 
to the people, the rates should be reduced. 

The second consideration would be a business one. Any considera- 
ble advance in the rate would divert business to circuitous routes: in 
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the case of some kinds of freight a very slight differential will do this. 
Again, the rate must be such that traffic can move under it. A con- 
siderable amount of the traffic between Kansas City and Chicago is 
grain, which is raised west of Kansas City and passes through there on 
its way to market. Of this grain, some may be used in Kansas City, 


some in Chicago; while large quantities are consumed in the East. 
Other portions of it are consigned for consumption in the South; while 
very large quantities are exported through different ports. Now, that 
carried from Kansas City to the East need not necessarily go by the 
way of Chicago; that is to say, some line other than the six competes 
for the business. This means another pool upon grain from that section 
to the East. That part of it which is exported may go either through 
the Atlantic seaports, such as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ete., 
or through Gulf ports, such as New Orleans and Galveston. Here, 
then, is a new set of competitors, begotten of the struggle between the 
roads leading south and those leading east, for this export business ; 
and this means still another pool. 

Is this absurd? Why? In January, 1897, the railway lines lead- 
ing east established a rate of seventeen and one-half cents per hundred 
pounds on corn for export from Mississippi River points to Boston and 
New York; and that rate was maintained until about September 1. 
The rate from the same points during this period for local consumption 
was twenty-five cents to Boston, and twenty-three cents to New York. 
The low export rate would probably be excused by some reference to 
the foreign market; but it was in reality made for the purpose of divert- 
ing traffic from the roads leading to the Gulf ports. Would these com- 
panies find it more profitable to maintain that rate, or to pool the export 
traffic ? 

Mr. Blanchard asserts that it has been said in debate on the floor of 
the Senate that the passage of a pooling law would consolidate the 
American railways into one gigantic corporation ; and he adds that it is 
impossible to discuss such screeds seriously. It is not stated from what 
individual source this sentiment proceeded. From whomsoever it came, 
it contained fully as much truth as does his characterization of it. It 
may not be that the Boston and Maine would pool with a Los Angeles 
line, but it is reasonably certain that a line having its terminus at Gal- 
veston would pool with another line having its terminus in Boston. 

Our railroads have become exhausted and disgusted in the attempt 
to maintain rates upon competitive traffic. If pooling were to be legal- 
ized to-day, the best railway talent would find employment in that field, 
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and the years would be few before the great bulk of competitive busi- 
ness, of whatever kind or locality, would be the subject of such contracts. 

The gist of what has been said is this: Competition gives a low 
rate; but it produces a succession of evils which are deplorable. Pool- 
ing, by removing competition, does away with the evils: but it puts 
into the hands of the carriers absolute power over the rate; and that 
power should not be entrusted to them until some effectual restraint 
is put upon the exercise of it. 

Even to Mr. Blanchard, there comes an inkling that the people may 
have some stake in the matter; for, he assures us, his employers have 
carefully provided for this. At page 53 of his pamphlet, he says :— 


‘* The railways propose to protect the public, in the first instance, by submit- 


ting their rates to the preliminary review of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 


I am at a loss to know just what Mr. Blanchard means by that state- 
ment. The Foraker Bill provides that pooling contracts shall be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that, if disapproved by 
the Commission within a given time, they shall not go into effect. But 
those contracts merely provide for the division of the traffic. Neither 
the Interstate Commerce Commission nor the public are interested in 
that. What concerns the public is the rate; and this contract which is 
to be filed makes no mention of rates. There is nothing to approve 
and nothing to disapprove. If the carriers who are parties to this con- 
tract subsequently make a rate under which the traffic shall be carried, 
that rate is filed with the Commission so many days before it takes ef- 
fect. It is also posted in the stations of the carrier, subject to the in- 
spection of the public; and the public has exactly as much power to 
prohibit that rate as the Interstate Commerce Commission has. This 
is the only submission that is ever made to the “ preliminary review ” of 
anyone. In the same way, the Government submits his sentence to the 
“preliminary review” of the condemned criminal. It is read to him. 
And the murderer under death-sentence has just as much power over 
the execution of that sentence as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has over the putting in force of a rate. 

If the proposed law required, as every pooling Act should require, 
that the contract specify the maximum rates, and that no higher rates 
should be charged by the carriers during the term of the contract, there 
would be something upon which the approval of the Commission might 
act; and the public would thereby acquire a limited protection. 
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It is said that, under the Foraker Bill, the Commission has an indi- 
rect power over the rate, for the reason that it may, under certain con- 
ditions, order rates changed or modified, and may even, if it find the 
operation of the pooling contract baneful, declare the contract void. 
With reference to this claim, two observations should be made: 

First. As water competition does not stop with the shore, so the 
influence of pooling contracts would not cease with the traffic to which 
they refer. Under the operation of the long-and-short-haul section, the 
competitive through rate forces down the non-competitive local rate. 
Once give railway companies the right to make contracts by which com- 
petitive business is controlled, and you have strengthened them im- 
mensely in respect to all their business. The inability to pool in the 
past has reduced the rate not only on competitive traffic, but upon all 
traffic. The right in question would tend to raise the rate upon all traffic. 

Second. It is not clear what the effect of these powers would be, nor, 
indeed, to what extent they might be exercised. It is enough to say, 
with reference to this qualification and several others which have been 
suggested by way of amendment to the Foraker Bill, that they appear 
to have been drafted with a view to granting as little as possible, and 
with the hope that they might be ultimately held to grant nothing at 
all. This should not be tolerated. Whatever rights the people acquire 
should be so clearly expressed that they cannot be frittered away by 
judicial decision. The history of the present Act to Regulate Com- 
merce demonstrates this. The framers of the Act unquestionally sup- 
posed that a means had been provided by which an interstate carrier 
could be compelled to make a reasonable rate upon interstate traffic. 
From the very first, it was assumed by the Commission that it might, 
in declaring a rate unreasonable, prescribe a rate that was reasonable. 
For years no serious question was made about this. When the right was 
first questioned, the most eminent counsel which the Commission could 
find declared that the contrary claim was preposterous ; and the general 
opinion coincided with this. Yet the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently held that the power does not exist; and this decision 
is the climax to a series of Federal decisions which have shorn the Inter- 
state Commerce Law of the effective part of the much-exploited powers 
with which it began its career ten years ago. 

No question is made as to the correctness of those decisions; but 
the fact is a perpetual lesson to whomsoever stands for the people in 
this issue, that he must not give away the protection which competi- 
tion has and does furnish the public, until he has some guarantee in 
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the place of it, written in language so plain that judge and layman 
cannot fail to read it alike. 

It is said that the Commission has control over the rate because it 
may declare that rate unreasonable and order reparation to the person 
injured; and the Supreme Court, in deciding that no power exists to 
make a rate for the future, so intimates. A moment's consideration 
will show that this power, while something in the statement, is nothing 
in the execution. 

Suppose that the roads between Kansas City and Chicago determine 
that the rates on corn are too low, and advance the rate one cent per 
bushel. The Commission has power, if it find this advance unreason- 
able, to say so and to award damages. But, in the first place, who is 
to make the complaint? Complaints entered in cases of this sort are 
now ordinarily made and prosecuted by some board of trade or associ- 
ation; for an individual cannot incur the expense. In such cases, the 
complainant is entitled to no reparation, because it has suffered no dam- 
age. We will assume, however, that some shipper who has actually 
suffered damage makes a complaint. The Commission is of the opinion 
that the rate is unreasonable, and awards reparation to the complainant. 
What progress has he thereby made in the collection of the amount 
awarded? Absolutely none. He must go into a Federal court and try 
there, by jury or by court, the identical question which was tried before 
the Commission. Infinitely better is it to begin before the court; for, if 
the decision of the Commission be adverse, he loses his remedy alto- 
gether; whereas, by beginning in court, he avoids that chance of defeat. 

That, however, is not the worst of it. In almost every instance 
these damages do not belong in equity to the party who pays the 
freight. An advance of one cent per bushel in the rate on corn to 
Chicago makes the corn one cent higher in Chicago or one cent lower 
where it is raised. Either the consumer pays the additional cent or the 
producer receives that much less for his product. The shipper, who is 
generally neither the producer nor the consumer, buys and sells upon 
the rate as itis. No judgment in damages will therefore place the loss 
where it actually falls. Nothing can correct the harm done in the past: 
the only remedy is to make a rate for the future. 

In the present state of the law, therefore, the Commission has abso- 
lutely no control over the rate. Furthermore, as the law was supposed 
to stand before this last decision, while it exercised a theoretical it had 
no substantial power of that sort; for, while it did make orders fixing 
the maximum rate, those orders had no terror for the carriers. 
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‘ 


It is worse than useless to confer authority unless the means of en- 
forcing that authority are also provided. Moral suasion may be effica- 
cious in certain quarters; but, as applied to the interstate carriers of 
this country in the aggregate, it has proved a lamentable failure. The 
Commission never can be a regulating body until its order, when made, 
means something. Granting that there should be in all cases the right 
of appeal from its decision, the order, except in extraordinary instances, 
should remain effective until set aside. This may be “ drastic”; but 
there cannot be even the beginning of regulation without it. In Eng- 
land, whose example upon the pooling question is eloquently held up 
to us by Mr. Blanchard, the powers of the Railway Commission are 
much more extensive than those of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and there is absolutely no appeal from its decision upon questions 
of fact. An experience of thirty-four years—from 1854 to 1888—taught 
the English people that they had no protection otherwise. 

It is not, however, the purpose to discuss here the defects of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, but simply to make it plain and emphatic 
that the Commission has no effective power over the rate. If that 
body be relied upon to protect the public against the possible abuses 
of pooling, it must be invested with authority which it does not now 
pr SSCSS. 

Mr. Blanchard cites the opinions of many eminent men to the effect 
that pooling ought to be legalized; and this, with persons who have 
never given any particular study to the subject, will certainly be the 
most convincing part of his argument. An examination of these opin- 
ions, in connection with the context with which they were delivered, 
will show, however, that, almost without exception,—perhaps without 
any exception,—they approve the enactment of a pooling law upon the 
supposition that there either is or will be some restraining power along 
with it. That is not the position for which Mr. Blanchard contends; 
and hence his quotations are unfair and misleading. His conclusion 
is that the railroads should be allowed to pool, whether or no. The 
opinions quoted declare that they should have that right, provided they 
are sufficiently under control of the Government to prevent an abuse 
of it. His inference is, “‘ Pass the Foraker Bill.” The actual proposi- 
tion is, “ Enact that law, provided you enact, as a part of it, a measure 
of effective regulation.” 

There is no space here to examine in detail all the various quota- 
tions. I will select one—which is perhaps entitled to as much consid- 
eration as any other—from the opinion of Judge Reagan. It will be 
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remembered that Judge Reagan was chairman of the committee hav- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Act in charge in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was, insome sense, the originator and champion of that 
Act, and at the time of its passage earnestly favored the enactment of 
the fifth section, which prohibits pooling. Later on, he left Congress 
and accepted the position of chairman of the Railway Commission of 
Texas, which had been created by a statute framed in accordance with 
his ideas. He is, therefore, exceptionally well qualified to express an 
opinion ; and it can hardly be supposed that his opinion would be unduly 
favorable to the railway interests. Mr. Blanchard quotes the following 
language used by Judge Reagan in May, 1896 :— 


‘**T have believed and do believe that the pooling of freights and division of 
earnings could be authorized by law, and so regulated as to prevent, to a large 
extent, if not entirely, railroad wars and unjust discriminations in freight-rates, 
with advantage both to the railroads and to shippers.” 


This language was used in a report to the Eighth National Con- 
vention of Railroad Commissioners ; and the same report contains this 
language :— 


‘To authorize the pooling of freights and divisions of earnings by the rail- 
roads, without the limitations above mentioned, would be to sanction the 
restoration of the abuses and wrongs which caused Congress to adopt the fifth 
section of the Act to Regulate Commerce.” 


What Judge Reagan said was, therefore, that pooling might, with 
advantage, be legalized, if properly restricted. Few people who have 
given the subject any attention deny that. The question is how to prop- 
erly restrict it. 

Mr. Blanchard also points frequently and emphatically to the ex- 
ample of foreign nations upon this subject. He tells us that on the 
Continent and in England pooling is universally allowed; and he in- 
sists that the experience of these countries has shown that its results 
are most beneficial. He urges that the United States ought to be 
guided by these examples. He omits to state, however, that in nearly 
every country on the Continent where pooling is permitted the gov- 
ernment owns and operates either all the railways, or one or more im- 
portant railway lines; in the latter case, exercising a much stricter 
supervision over the others than we have ever deemed possible. 

He dwells, with especial satisfaction, upon the fact that England 
permits pooling. Does he intend to suggest that his employers wili 
accept the measure of regulation which England has méted out to its 
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railroads? If so, the people may well accede; for England has kept a 
firmer hand upon its transportation agencies than has the United States. 
As early as 1854, England enacted a measure of railway regulation. In 
1888, it codified the law upon that subject. How does that law, as 
amended, compare, in its vital principles, with the Act to Regulate 
Commerce ? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no power to compel a 
traffic connection between two or more railway lines. In this country, 
no railroad can be compelled to form a through line with any other 
railroad against its will. In England, the Railway Commission can, 
upon the application of a railroad or a shipper, establish a through 
route and a through rate, and determine the divisions and conditions 
upon which through traffic shall move. There, the Government fixes 
absolutely the maximum local rate; and the joint rate is completely 
under the control of the Railway Commission. Here, the Government 
has no power whatever over an interstate rate. The decision of the 
English Railway Commission upon questions of fact is final; an appeal 
being allowed upon questions of law alone. The order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is in no case more than a recommenda- 


tion. Mr. Blanchard cites England as an example to be followed. 
Will the Joint Traffic Association, for which he speaks, submit to that 
measure of regulation ? 

Mr. Blanchard says that the Interstate Act, while practically a fail- 


ure, has been “ 


mutually educational.” The phrase is a felicitous one, 
and expresses much truth. But if the instruction be mutual, ought 
not the benefit derived to be equally so? Should the public have the 
education, and the railroads the legislation? Rather, in view of the les- 
sons of the past, ought not some measure to be enacted which shall pro- 
tect the interests of all concerned ? 

The writer does not oppose the enactment of a pooling bill. Many 
people whose judgment is entitled to much greater respect do. Mr. 
Blanchard says that railway rates upon the Continent are twice as 
high as in the United States, although the service there is inferior and 
the cost of operation less; and the only apparent reason for this differ- 
ence is, that, with us, rates are the result of open competition, while 
there they are made by effective agreement. 

Still, lowness of rate is not the only thing, nor perhaps the most 
important thing. The rate should be fair, as between the railroads 
and the public, as between localities, as between commodities ; and 
above everything, it should be open to all alike. There is at the pres- 
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ent time too much ground for the charge that, in many localities, and 
with reference to many commodities, an honest man—meaning by that 
one who obeys the statute law—can neither operate nor ship over a 
railroad. 

For the reasons stated by Mr. Blanchard, and for many reasons 
which he does not state, most people who have examined this question 
conclude that the right to make pooling contracts would, to a large ex- 
tent, do away with the demoralization of rates, and the consequent dis- 
astrous results to both railroads and public; and that permission to 
make such contracts ought to be given. 

From this I do not dissent. It is impossible to come into contact 
with the actual railway operations of this country to-day without being 
convinced that a majority of the men in charge of our railroad proper- 
ties are sincerely desirous of operating those properties in obedience to 
law. It is impossible to resist the further conviction that, taking the 
law as it now stands and the conditions as they now actually exist, the 
honest railroad is at a most serious disadvantage. An interstate carrier 
which complies with the provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
does so at the expense of business which legitimately belongs to it. 
This ought not to be; and when these men, in good faith, ask Congress 
for legislation which will amend this state of affairs and enable them 
better to administer their trusts, they are entitled to speedy and careful 
attention and to whatever relief can consistently be granted. The fact 
that the relief asked for may involve the creation of a “trust,” is not 
conclusive against it. Every railroad has, of necessity, with reference to 
a large portion of its traffic, an absolute monopoly; but the remedy for 
this sort of monopoly is regulation, not strangulation. The purpose of 
this article is simply to emphasize two facts: First, that, in legislation 
of this sort, the public has a vital interest which must be protected ; 
and, second, that no provision of law now in existence affords even the 
shadow of such protection. ‘Subject to the regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission” sounds reassuring: in the present state 
of the law it means absolutely nothing. CHARLES A. PROUTY. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


I am a Republican, was a Whig, and voted for William Henry 
Harrison in 1836 and 1840. I supported Benjamin Harrison, whose 
last important act was the treaty with the revolutionary whites in 
Hawaii, which I condemned publicly. I equally condemn the treaty 
of President McKinley with them, now before the Senate. It is un- 
constitutional, unwise, and dangerous. 

There is no express power in the Constitution to acquire and incor- 
porate a foreign territory and people into the Union. Precedents are 
cited to justify the annexation of Hawaii. Precedent does not amend 
the Constitution. Amendment requires a vote of two-thirds of Con- 
gress, and of three-fourths of the States. Consent of the Senate alone 
is not enough. Precedent belongs to the leges non scriptas ; it has no 
force except by usage and consent, and must be precisely in point. 
There is no precedent to justify the admission by treaty of Hawaii. 
The purchases of Louisiana, Florida, and Alaska are cited; but these 
are not in point. A purchase unauthorized by the Constitution can be 
justified only by an overruling necessity for the national safety. To 
warrant the exercise of a power not found in the Constitution, the 
necessity must be clear and imperative. Without this it is a violation 
of the oath of office. The life of the Constitution is as sacred to the 
people as natural life is to the individual. 

The limits of this paper will not admit of an extended reference to 
the purchases of Louisiana, Florida, and Alaska; but perhaps enough 
can be said to make the necessity in each case reasonably clear. 


LOUISIANA. 


Before 1800, Spain had governed Louisiana many years. In 1800, 
Spain ceded Louisiana to France. France ceded it to the United 
States in 1803. Says a writer :— 


‘* From the time of the first settlement of the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, the importance of the river as a means of transportation to the sea- 
board, and the almost necessity of possessing the country about its mouths were 
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recognized by the United States. As settlements increased in the valley and 
spread down the river, and as the hostile policy of Spain became more and more 
plainly developed, the feeling of the settlers became stronger against the restric- 
tions of the Spanish government. In 1800, however, Spain ceded the territory 
back to France, and in 1803 it was sold to the United States by Napoleon, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of Great Britain.” 


The citizens of the Western Territories, especially of Kentucky, be- 
came excited by the close grip held by Spain upon the navigation 
of the Mississippi and its mouths; and some of the leading men there 
entered into correspondence with the Spanish authorities at New Or- 
leans, even contemplating allegiance to Spain. Gen. Wilkinson be- 
came prominent in these transactions. On January 8, 1788, Miro, the 
Spanish Governor, writing to Sefior Valdez, the Spanish Minister, 
said :— 

“The delivering up of Kentucky into his Majesty’s hands, which is the main 


object to which Gen. Wilkinson has promised to devote himself entirely, would 
forever constitute this province a rampart for the protection of New Spain.” 


On June 15, 1788, Miro sent a copy of Wilkinson’s letter to Madrid, 
and referred to Major Dunn, the confidential friend of Wilkinson, as 
corroborating his statements. 

When Gardoqui, the Spanish Minister to the United States, came, 
he declared at once that Spain would never permit any nation to use 
the Mississippi. In consequence of this declaration, Congress instructed 
John Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs :— 


‘That he enter into no treaty, compact, or convention whatever with the 
representatives of Spain, which does not stipulate the right of the United States 
to the navigation of the Mississippi.” 


The situation in Kentucky was made more alarming to Washington 
and Madison; for they feared that it might turn the vote of Virginia 


against the adoption of the Federal Constitution, then before the peo- 
ple. Madison wrote to Washington, June 4, 1788 :— 


‘** Kentucky is supposed to be generally adverse ; and every kind of address 


is going on privately, to work local interests and prejudices in that and other 
quarters.” 


The Spanish difficulties led to the treaty of October 27, 1795, by 
the fourth article of which, Spain granted to the United States a very 
limited right of navigating the Mississippi, and, by the twenty-second 
article, permitted citizens of the United States to deposit merchandise 
and effects in the port of New Orleans, The breach of these conces- 
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sions is referred to by Mr. Jefferson in his Message to Congress, con- 
vened October 17, 1803, relating to his treaty of purchase of April 30, 
1803. He says :— 


** Congress witnessed at their last session the extraordinary agitation produced 
in the public mind by the suspension of the right of deposit at the port of New 
Orleans; no assignment of another place having been made according to the 
treaty. ... Previous to this period, however, we had not been unaware of the 
danger to which our peace would be perpetually exposed whilst so important a 
key to the commerce of the western country remained with a foreign Power. 
Difficulties, too, were presenting themselves to the navigation of other streams 
which, arising in our territory, pass through those adjacent.” 


The last sentence has reference to all the important rivers entering 
into the Mississippi through Louisiana. Mr. Jefferson referred also to 
the necessary sovereignty and uncontrolled navigation of the river, 
“free from collision with other Powers, and the dangers to our peace.” 

This is a very brief statement of the case of Louisiana; but it must 
strike the most ordinary mind that the purchase was an overruling and 
overwhelming necessity, to free the United States from an intolerable 
burden. What would be the present public feeling, if the Mississippi 
were now shut up by a foreign Power? 


FLORIDA. 


The purchase of Florida presents even a stronger case of imperative 
necessity, especially as it freed us, equally with Louisiana, from the 
same hostile Power. 

Previous to the purchase, Mr. Monroe, in his Message to Congress 
of November 16, 1818, stated the dangers, and the alarming attitude 
of Florida to the United States. Spain had failed for many years to 
ratify a treaty made in 1802 for the reparation of injuries to our citi- 
zens. Mr. Monroe adverted to the feeble government exercised by 
Spain over this province, and added :— 


‘* Adventurers from every country, fugitives from justice, and absconding 
slaves found an asylum there. Several tribes of Indians, strong in the number 
of their warriors, remarkable for their ferocity, and whose settlements extend 
to our limits, inhabit these provinces. ... A system of buccaneering was 
rapidly organizing over it, which menaced the commerce of every nation, and 
particularly of the United States. ... In regard to the United States, the 
pernicious effect of this unlawful combination was not confined to the ocean. 
The Indian tribes have constituted the effective force of Florida. With these 
tribes, the adventurers had formed, at an early period, a connection with a view 
to avail themselves of that force, to promote their own projects of accumulation 
and aggrandizement.” 
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Referring to the Indian depredations, he says :— 


‘**In authorizing Maj.-Gen. Jackson to enter Florida in pursuit of the Semi- 
noles, care was taken not to encroach on the rights of Spain. I regret I have to 
add that, in the exercise of this order, facts were disclosed respecting the conduct 
of the officers of Spain in authority there, in encouraging the war, furnishing 
qunitions and other supplies to carry it on, and in other aid not less marked, 
which evinced their participation in the hostile purposes of the combination, and 
justified the confidence with which it inspired the savages, that by those officers 
they would be protected. A conduct so incompatible with the friendly relations 
existing between the two countries, particularly with the positive obligation of 
the fifth article of the treaty of 1795, by which Spain was bound to restrain, even 
by force, these savages from acts of hostility against the United States, could not 
fail to excite surprise.” 


Much more might be stated; but this is enough to prove that the 
purchase of Florida was an imperative necessity, to free the United 
States from a neighbor whose hostility kept us in constant alarm. 
Without a visible boundary, its juxtaposition left us without protec- 
tion. Besides, the purchase was essential to consolidate the area of the 
United States. 

ALASKA. 


In 1867, Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, found that Alaska could 
be purchased of Russia; thereby erecting a barrier to the constant en- 
croachments of Great Britain on American interests. The British 
possessions in Canada had been a source of collision and irritation ever 
since the treaty of peace in 1783. Beginning with the independence 
of the Colonies, British hostility had followed the States down to the 
Civil War in 1861. Not content with ordinary warfare, she had set 
upon the Colonies savages, whose ferocity and cruelty fill pages of 
history. Her continued encouragement resulted in the defeat of the 
armies of Harmar and St. Clair in 1790 and 1791. She repeated the 
injury in the war of 1812. Notwithstanding the treaty of peace in 
1783, she continued to hold Detroit and other American territory for 
years; thus keeping up Indian hostility. She drove our merchant 
marine largely from the sea; asserting an insulting right of search, and 
taking sailors from our vessels, claiming them to be British subjects. 
So great were her aggressions, that, though we were a weak nation, we 
were forced to declare war against her in 1812. In 1814, she burned 
the Capitol at Washington under humiliating circumstances. At New 
Orleans she was checked by a defeat so disastrous that its ignominy 
has since rankled in British hearts. 


Bound, by her treaty of 1783, to settle the northern boundary, she 
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failed to do so for over fifty years. In consequence, our border was 
disturbed by constant alarms. In December, 1837, these disturbances 
were consummated by a Canadian force under Alex. McCleod entering 
the harbor at Schlosser, New York, and burning the steamboat “‘ Caro- 
line” at the wharf. These irritating injuries and constant alarms led at 
last to the Ashburton Treaty at Washington in August, 1842. The 
grievances leading to the Treaty will be found stated in Mr. Webster's 
speech in the Senate on April 6, 1846. 

Inter alia, Mr. Webster said : — 

‘** Now let us pause to consider this [the efforts to bring England to settle the 
boundary]. Here we are, sixty-three years from the treaty of peace in 1783, and 


the boundary not settled. Gen. Jackson tried his hand at the business for five 
years, and has done nothing.” 


Referring to Mr. Van Buren :— 









‘*What did he do? What advance did he make? 
whole four years.” 


Sir, not one step in the 
















In November, 1840, McCleod was arrested in New York for his out- 
rage at Schlosser, the burning of the “Caroline,” and the killing of a 
citizen named Durfree. Mr. Fox, the British Minister, when informed 
of the outrage by our Secretary, avowed it as an act of British authori- 
ty. It thus became a national question, which might lead to war. The 
outrage had occurred in a time of universal depresion in our affairs,— 
the suspension of specie payments in 1837. The danger was gotten rid 
of only by a nolle prosequi by the Governor of New York. 
The treaty of Washington was not an end to aggression. When 
Oregon became important to us, it was found that Great Britain had 
already taken possession, and disputed our title. The dispute was 
compromised by President Polk adopting the line of the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude. Great Britain thereby retained Vancouver's 
Island with an area of nearly 14,000 square miles, and other territory, 
virtually commanding the commerce of the Columbia River; also a 
shore-line of 560 miles,—altogether a territory of 355,999 square miles. 
Thus it became evident to Mr. Seward, that the aggressiveness of 
Great Britain was a constant menace and source of danger to our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific. In addition to pressing down our northern 
boundary from fifty-four degrees forty minutes to forty-nine degrees 
north latitude, she had again outwitted us by curtailing it, by a curved 
line Ceengh the Strait of San Juan de Fuca, nearly to the forty-eighth 
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degree; thus securing the whole of Vancouver's Island, the Fuca Strait, 
the Georgia Strait, Plunger Pass, and various islands. 

Russia, becoming tired of her American possessions, was disposed 
to part with them. If Alaska fell into the possession of Great Britain, it 
would give her great power to annoy us and to make further claims 
upon our Pacific territory. The internal sinuous passages by Van- 
couver’s Island, the various straits, and islands were full of intricacies 
within an indented coast. With Great Britain in possession of Alaska, 
owing to the great peculiarity of the seas, passes, and straits, she would 
possess greater means of raising new and embarrassing questions and 
of making further encroachments. Mr. Seward saw that the safety of 
the United States rested in the immediate purchase of Alaska while the 
opportunity offered ; and he was actuated, very much as Mr. Jefferson 
was in the purchase of Louisiana, by the desire to prevent it from fall- 
ing into the hands of Great Britain, or indeed of any other nation. The 
purchase was absolutely necessary to present a barrier to British schemes 
and British claims. 


This brief narrative proves, beyond controversy, that the purchases 


of Louisiana, Florida, and Alaska constitute no precedent for the 
annexation of Hawaii. 

Not a single benefit to be derived from its incorporation into the 
Union is an absolute or vital necessity. All its advantages are sim- 
ply commercial ; and they do not justify a power to purchase not found 
in the Constitution. Every well-read lawyer knows that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is an instrument of expressly granted pow- 
ers; and a power not found stated in it, or which cannot be justly 
implied from the expressly granted powers, is expressly reserved to the 
people or the States, and expressly withheld from the United States by 
the Ninth and Tenth Amendments to the Constitution. The power to 
purchase or to annex foreign territory and a foreign people is not only 
not granted, but, being within the express exceptions of the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments, cannot be implied. Implication is within the 
well-known rule of interpretation relating to all written instruments: 
‘“‘Expressio unius est exclusio alterius) Expressum facit cessare tac- 
itum.” 

It is proper to refer to the case of Texas, lest it be supposed to have 
been overlooked. Texas was admitted by Act of Congress, all the ele- 
ments of legislation, including the Representatives of the people, joining 
inthe Act. Being an Act in all the forms of the Constitution, it differs 
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from a treaty, which originates in the will of one man, and has not the 
consent of the Representatives. Yet the Act was really unconstitu- 
tional, there being no power granted in the Constitution to acquire 
foreign territory. 

Texas was acquired to preserve Southern equality in the Senate. 
The motive was sectional; yet the subsequent acquisition of Mexican 
territory under the war powers in 1848 has made Texas an absolute 
necessity, not only to consolidate our territory, but to give us a high- 
way between the East and the West to the Pacific. The people have 
acquiesced ; yet every good lawyer will say that the Act was without 
constitutional power. 

But a treaty originating with the President comes from no act or 
imprimatur of the people. What right has he to introduce a new mem- 
ber intothe Union? The compact of States is more sacred than a part- 
nership of individuals ; yet it is common law and common justice that 
one partner cannot introduce another without the consent of his fellows. 
Independently of the Constitution, the question is vital. Is the nation 
to be at the will of a single man, influenced by whatever motives of 
ambition, power, or wealth may happen to enter his single mind? Con- 
firmation of the Senate is no substitute for the consent of the people. 

The President may conclude treaties, securing rights in foreign ports 
for commercial purposes. This concerns our foreign relations, and is 
under an express power to regulate commerce. But it has no relation 
—not even the most distant—to the incorporation of a foreign territory 
and people into the Union. This is not a question of commercial pol- 
icy, but one of the alteration of the fundamental compact of union of 
these United States. This is beyond controversy. We come now to 
Hawaii. 

Hawall. 

In the year 1887, Hawaii was a constitutional monarchy, its king 
being Kalakua. On July 9, 1889, a new and more liberal constitution 
was adopted, with the consent of the king, who accepted and signed it. 
The kingdom consisted of eight islands and some islets. In December, 
1890, the population was 89,990, of whom about 2,000 were Ameri- 
cans. In 1893, the lawful government was overthrown by the Ameri- 
cans, who, with the connivance of abettors in the United States, had 
secretly imported arms and ammunition. They suddenly took posses- 
sion of Honolulu,—expelling the lawful native government,—holding 
it by force of arms, and, by the same force, crushing a subsequent at- 
tempt of the natives to recover their natural, God-given rights, 
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The difficulties in which Queen Liliuokalani became involved 
with her subjects, in reference to a new constitution proposed by her, 
do not change the nature of the case. The fact is that the American 
whites seized and dissolved the native government by force, and held 
it by force of arms, with the intention of annexing the islands to the 
United States, and entered into a treaty with President Harrison for 
this purpose. It was not a peaceable change of government by the 
people, but was a violent seizure of the sdvereignty of the islands by 
the American whites. 

This revolutionary, small body of Americans constitutes the gov- 
ernment with which President McKinley has made his treaty to incor- 
porate the islands and their people into the Union. The indigenous, 
innocent, and harmless natives were despoiled of a self-government as 
true, as perfect, and as righteous as any people ever possessed; and 
they have had no part in this treaty. 

Unlike the American Revolution, here was no uprising of an op- 
pressed people to throw off a yoke of tyranny. They had not been 
ridden down by navigation Acts forbidding lawful commerce, and for- 
bidding them to make an axe, a hoe, ora plough. They had not been 
rifled by taxation, stamp, and other oppressive duties, nor compelled to 
maintain soldiers quartered in their homes, Content with their peace- 
ful condition, they were suddenly surprised and overthrown, and robbed 
of all men hold dear,—country, government, and sunny homes. Is 
there a man so dishonest, so debased, so void of conscience, so heart- 
less, so devoid of patriotic instinct as to justify the robbery of a peace- 
ful people of their rights? 

What has taken place? The President of a great republic, nurtured 
in religion, marked for intelligence, refinement, love of justice, and 
high civilization,—the chief officer of such a nation clasps hands with 
the despoilers of an innocent people, robbed of their government, their 
property, and their country. He agrees to accept, at the hands of these 
despoilers, the fruits of insurrection and of base ingratitude toward a 
confiding people. By his personal act he makes the American people, 
who love justice and right, accessories after the fact to a great wrong. 
This is no fancy flight, no romantic tale, but a simple story of truth, a 
recital of wrongs known to the world. 

There are some who would defend this wrong on the ground that a 
higher civilization may absorb a lower, that a partially Christianized 
people may be treated as pagans and peons. Wealth, interest, man- 
agement, and political intrigue unite to secure a confirmation by the 
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Senate. Arguments are elaborated from manifest destiny, foreign ar- 
maments, self-protection, the grandeur and magniticence of the United 
States, drawn in captivating and grandiloquent description, surround- 
ing our nation with such a halo of brightness and glory that it is diffi- 
cult to rid the mind of Asop’s fable of “The Frog and the Ox.” 

It is intimated, too, that the Constitution is a relic of a past age, the 
obsolete work of ignorance, which modern thought and high emprise 
should leave behind. 

If we fear foreign nations, arm our coasts and defend our ports! If 
we need a harbor or coaling-station, secure it by treaty! If these be 
assailed, defend them by force of arms, as we do other rights! But 
if we assail or undermine the Constitution, where shall we stop? The 
man who knowingly violates the Constitution has no moral principle to 
guide him. 

What interest has the mass of the people in this treaty? None 
whatever. Let it be confirmed, and a precedent will be established 
having no limit to danger. Folly may seize San Domingo, Avarice 
covet Cuba, and Greed grasp the islands of the Caribbean Sea. Variant 
interests will create controversies and constant struggles, ending in dis- 
union. The Union, stretched and distended, will fall to pieces of its 
own weight and weakness, a prey to discord and foul ambition. Now 
look at some of the consequences in sight: 

An ocean state 2,100 miles distant from our coast, and 5,000 miles 
from the seat of government, is liable to mishaps. The telegraph may 
convey news; but no force can reach it in less than a fortnight. Land 
and naval forces must be kept there for immediate use. 

Incorporation confers a citizenship upon aliens not within the natu- 
ralization laws, comprehending 24,407 Japanese, 21,616 Chinese, 31,- 
019 Hawaiians, 8,485 Half-breeds, some South Sea Islanders, besides 
15,191 Portuguese, 2,250 Englishmen, 1,482 Germans, and a few others. 
It will give Hawaii two Senators and a Congressman, alien in character 
and foreign in interest, to vote on American measures. It will confer a 
right to sénd sugar and other products into our ports without payment 
of duties. It will endanger the Monroe Doctrine: we cannot acquire 
distant ocean lands, and yet debar Europe from American possessions. 

We incur constant danger from the natives seeking to recover their 
just rights: they must be kept in subjugation by force of arms. We 
should be bound by the existing treaties of Hawaii with foreign na- 
tions, and thereby be liable to foreign complications. 

This mixed brown, yellow, and dusky people, partly pagan, can. 
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not be absorbed by assimilation ; for they cannot marry with American 
whites. 

In his Inaugural, Mr. McKinley warned the people against “a citi- 
zenship too ignorant to understand, or too vicious to appreciate, the 
great value and beneficence of our institutions and our laws.” At that 
moment Hawaii was below his horizon. 


Before concluding, I desire to say that what I have written about 
Great Britain is mere history, and is dictated by no prejudice. The 
time has come when England and the United States should unite more 
closely, We are similar in language, laws, customs, beliefs, religion, 
and blood; and our best interests demand accord, as a defence against 
other Powers. 

I would refer to past experience, but I almost fear to tell my age, 
lest I be charged with senility in venerating the Constitution, with fos- 
silism in upholding the work of our revolutionary sires, with prudery 
in regarding a violation of the Constitution as a moral iniquity, with 
puerile sentimentality in considering the robbery of an innocent peo- 
ple an offence against right and justice, with a want of enterprise and of 
modern thought in my unwillingness to adopt the advanced views of 
those who would make the world the theatre of grand American ac- 
chievements. Weak as the acknowledgment may be, in the year 1828 
I was nineteen years of age, a student of law, somewhat observant, and 
witnessed the Presidential contest which overturned the American sys- 
tem, led to the formation of new parties, and produced marked changes 
among the people. Some of those changes were alarming; but none 
was so alarming as this treaty, which projects its dark shadow into a 
distant future, filling it with uncertainty and gloom. 

DANIEL AGNEW. 
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A STEP TOWARD ECONOMY IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


DvuRING the recent tariff debate, it was intimated that the protective 
system, as a means of raising revenue, might be reaching its limits, and 
that in the future it would be necessary to resort to some new devices of 
internal taxation. This is a serious practical question. Before enter- 
ing upon any vexatious and burdensome internal-revenue system, 
would it not be well to see if the same result might not be secured by 
certain retrenchments in public expenditure? A penny saved is a 
penny earned. If we have about reached the earning limit of our ex- 
isting systems of taxation, would it not be prudent to ascertain what 
opportunities for great national savings lie about us? 

No attempt will here be made to treat this question comprehensively. 
In one department, with which the writer has had considerable to do, 
an annual saving of $12,000,000, and an improved service in conse- 
quence, can be shown as clearly possible. I refer to the Post-Office. 
If a few other branches of our public service should permit of a sim- 
ilar reduction in expenditure, the problem of increased taxation might 
at least be postponed for many years. 

In modern times, it has been assumed to be the function of a civil- 
ized nation, to control and manage the mail business. The object in 
this is, fundamentally, to guard the secrecy and safety of personal cor- 
respondence, to encourage frequent communication between people, 
and the general dissemination of intelligence. In this great public ser- 
vice, the Government acts as the agent of the people; and, since it is 
the inherent duty of the citizen to support the Government, and not of 
the Government to support the citizen, all nations have regarded it as 
proper to charge for this postal service as much as its conduct has cost. 
If the charges be less than the cost of maintenance, the difference must 
be made up to the Treasury through general taxation. If the service 
yield a profit, as in England and most European countries, it should go 
to the Government, in place of so much of other public charges. Be- 
tween these two plans, it would seem to be fair and businesslike to ask 
no profit from the service, but to make the service pay for itself. 
Some of our Socialistic friends, and even a few conservative men, 
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assume that the Post-Office Department, like the War Department, or 
the Navy Department, is a necessity for the whole people, and should 
be supported by general taxation. A little reflection will serve to show 
that there is small analogy between the Army, or the Navy, and the 
Post-Office. The two first-named are for the protection of the country 
as a whole, for the maintenance of the national honor; and no indi- 
vidual receives in this more than another. The Postal Service, on the 
other hand, partakes of the nature of a business enterprise. It resem- 
bles the work of an express company or a transportation line. The 
amount of accommodation which it furnishes to the individual citizen 
varies enormously. It would, therefore, seem just that the people who 
use the Postal Service should pay for what they receive, and that the 
community as a whole should not be saddled with any considerable 
share of its cost. 

While the position, that theoretically the Post-Office Department 
should pay for itself, is easily sustained and generally accepted, the fact 
remains that, for thirteen years, the deficit in this branch of the public 
service has been steadily and constantly increasing; and, unless some 
radical change be made, it threatens in the future to become worse 
instead of better. In 1885, the year in which newspaper postage was 
lowered from two cents to one cent a pound, the deficit was only 
$1,256,000. In 1896, however, it had reached $10,389,000; and the 
returns for the present year show that the deficit has grown to $12,- 
987,585. Unfortunately, in each of these instances the nominal or 
apparent deficit has been given instead of the real loss that the Gov- 
ernment sustains in the conduct of the mail-carrying business. To 
be sure, it receives in return the carriage of its own public documents, 
and the right to extend the franking privilege. But look at the things 
that are never included in a statement of Post-Office accounts and for 
which the Government pays! Probably $150,000,000 is invested in 
public buildings throughout the country used by the Postal Service. 
Besides the care and maintenance of these structures, the interest on the 
investment is no small sum. Then the huge auditing department of 
the Treasury, which is really a bookkeeping office for the mail business, 
is supported at general expense. The entire cost of the Post-Office 
Department itself in Washington is also provided for in the same way. 
To this must be added the remission in transportation rates to railroads 
which have been aided by grants of public land, and many other items 
of considerable amount. Our actual deficit is much nearer $26,000,000 
a year than one-half that sum. 
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It seems to be a characteristic of Postmasters-General to believe 
that the department over which they have charge is about to become 
self-sustaining. Mr. Wanamaker, an excellent business man, estimated, 
while Postmaster-General, that by the year 1894 the Department would 
show a comfortable surplus. Mr. Bissell was a close student of postal 
problems ; and he steadily prophesied in his annual reports that the 
deficit would soon decrease. Instead, however, it has grown alarm- 
ingly, and, in the opinion of the writer, will continue todo so. The 
problem is a simple one. First-class mail matter pays, on an average, 
ninety-three cents a pound. The rate is two cents‘an ounce; but since 
the average weight of letters and postal cards is very much less than 
the maximum allowed on first-class matter, the amount stated has been 
found to be the actual return. Second-class mail matter pays one cent 
a pound. A great deal is carried as second-class matter which should 
not be so rated; and therein lies the opportunity for the saving in the 
Post-Office expenditures here proposed. 

If any individual were making a profit of 100 per cent on one- 
eighth of a business, another eighth were just self-sustaining, and on 
the remaining three-fourths, he were losing 87 per cent, his descent to 
bankruptey would be rapid. But this is about the character of the 


business the Post-Office is now doing. As it is an undertaking of the 
Government which all should understand, a few figures will not be 
amiss. Every taxpayer is a stockholder, although of late years he has 
received no dividends. In 1896, the Department handled : 


Class of Matter. Pounds. Postage Received. 








65,387,343 $60,624,464 

848,988,648 2,966,403 
78,701,148 10,324,066 
19,950,187 3,129,321 
94,480,189 


607,507,515 


as 


It thus appears that $77,044,254 in revenue was received by the 
Government on 607,507,515 pounds of mail matter. The cost of dealing 
with this was $90,626,296.84, or nearly fifteen cents a pound. More 
than one-half this mail matter, measured by weight, returned the Gov- 
ernment slightly under three million dollars ; while a little more than 10 
per cent, measured by weight, yielded over sixty million dollars. On 
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the score of public enlightenment, there is no objection to the low rate 
on second-class matter, for legitimate newspapers and periodicals; but 
the abnormal growth of this class in recent years suggests the inquiry 
whether the privilege has not been too generously extended. 

Two very simple exclusions from the privilege of second-class 
matter would save the Government about $13,000,000 a year. The 
proposal to make these changes was embodied in a bill which passed 
the House of Representatives at the last session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, but failed to receive the attention of the Senate. The 
measure will be again presented at the December session. It is pro- 
posed to prohibit the admission of books or reprints of books to second- 
class rates, and to abolish the sample-copy privilege. The business in 
the serial-novel has waxed strong under the favorable provisions of the 
law; and many of the libraries distributed in this form are not of such 
a character as to deserve the Government subsidy. The bookseller, on 
a legitimate work, pays eight cents a pound postage to send it through 
the mail; while Spaulding’s “ Home Library” goes through the mails 
at one cent a pound. The following are some of the books that may 
be so transmitted: ‘ Life and Battles of James J. Corbett,” “ How to 
Become a Boxer,” “ How to Play Bezique,” ‘“ The Seventh Command- 
ment,” “If Christ Came to Congress,” etc. But the use of the second- 
class rate for the distribution of cheap and worthless books,—from a 
literary point of view,—under the guise of serial numbers of a periodi- 
cal publication, is the less of two evils) The sample-copy nuisance is 
the worst. The Newspaper Publishers’ Association, which represents 
fully 80 per cent of the daily-newspaper circulation of the country, 
after carefully investigating this subject, has, in annual convention, 
twice recommended that the sample-copy privilege be abolished,—this, 
in spite of the fact that they would be pecuniary losers by the imme- 
diate operation of the change. If the sample-copy privilege were lim- 
ited to its original intent, there would be no call for its curtailment ; 
but human ingenuity has made it a very easy weapon for “ playing ” 
the mail service. In Augusta, Maine, there is a paper that boasts of a 
circulation of 1,500,000 copies. The proprietors do not assert that 
more than 50 per cent of this is a paid circulation. The remainder is 
issued as “sample copies.” It is well to draw the mantle of charity 
over even the percentage claimed. Of the many copies of the publica- 
tion, which, from time to time, have come under the notice of the writer, 
all have had printed on the outside page the words “Sample Copy.” 
The fact that Augusta mails more than 2 per cent of the total second- 
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class matter of the country, while its population is about 12,000, is 
evidence either that it is the seat of the literary talent of the world, or 
that some remarkable liberty is being taken with the privileges of ordi- 
nary second-class mail matter. The simple fact is that advertisers can 
group together to issue a publication at regular intervals; and into it 
they put a few clippings, some almanac jokes, and a novel or two. 
As an advertising device, they are very glad to give these issues away. 


They need only a few actual subscribers, at a nominal figure, “to keep 


up appearances”; and the rest of a huge circulation can be sent out 
as sample copies. This directly and flagrantly injures the legitimate 
newspaper and magazine publishers of the country. In meeting adver- 
tisers, they must compete with this underhanded rival. 

This class comprises three-fifths the whole mail matter, measured 
by weight, and one-third, measured by the number of pieces. It is, 
therefore, fair to charge to it three-fifths the whole cost of transporta- 
tion, which is paid for according to weight, and one-third the cost of 
handling, which may be assumed to be dependent upon the number 
of pieces. Of the $40,000,000 which it costs to transport the mail, 
$24,000,000, is thus chargeable to second-class matter ; and of the $50,- 
000,000 (in round figures) which it costs for handling, one-third, or 
$16,600,000, is likewise chargeable. On this branch of the Service, from 
which the Government at present receives $3,000,000 a year, about 
$40,000,000 is expended. It is fair to assume, from figures availa- 
ble at the Post-Office Department, that about one-third this amount 
would be cut off by the two reforms suggested. Sample copies and 
books would then have to pay eight cents a pound, which would make 
this class of matter about half self-sustaining. 

This is a simple and practical business proposition. Besides its direct 
bearing upon legitimate newspapers and publications, it is very closely 
related to the revenue needs of the Government and to the great problem 
of taxation which is ever before us. If the Government would once 
accustom itself to do business in a businesslike way, the savings all 
along the line would be enormous. Why not let the Post-Office De- 
partment make the start? Certainly such economies should precede 
any attempt to discover new and unaccustomed forms of taxation. 


E. F. Loup. 





LIBERTY IN TEACHING IN THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


THERE is nothing in which the German University takes greater 
pride than its liberty in teaching which forms so distinguishing a fea- 
ture of that institution. Although accepted to-day as a matter of course, 
this liberty is really the result of a long process of development, and, like 
the entire organization of the University, in order to be fully under- 
stood, must be studied from a historical point of view. 

An academic freedom is mentioned even in the Middle Ages; and 
the statutes of Bologna refer to a “scholastica libertas.” But this free- 
dom had a signification entirely different from that which now attaches 
to the term. Then, it merely implied political independence and self- 
government. According to the medieval view, the universities could 
not, without a certain degree of independence, fulfil their mission of giv- 
ing instruction in the sciences. They therefore became independent 
corporations, endowed with certain privileges, such as the right to con- 
trol their own affairs, to elect their own presiding officers, and to exer- 
cise a certain legislative and judicial power over their members. The 
medizval University constituted a state within a state; and the desig- 
nation “academic citizen” (civis academicus) was not an empty one. 

But while in entire accordance with the spirit and the institutions 
of the Middle Ages, this position must have been entirely contradictory 
to modern life and to the development of the modern state. That 
complete separation of state and University, to which I have referred, 
became impracticable at a later period; and all attempts to main- 
tain it proved harmful and destructive to the latter. Already the Ref- 
ormation had been instrumental in enhancing the power of the state, in 
contradistinction to that of the universities. More particularly was this 
true of Germany. Here, during the sixteenth century, the rulers de- 
manded that only University graduates should be considered eligible to 
clerical and secular offices; and this naturally gave them an opportunity 
for active participation in the internal management of the University. 

It was, however, more particularly on the financial side that the state 
acquired an increasing power. The medizval universities relied prin- 
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cipally upon endowments, to defray their rather moderate expenses. 
Although these endowments existed till a later period, they were usu- 
ally placed under the guardianship of the state ; thus considerably aug- 
menting its power—a power which was still further increased by the 
great demands made upon it by the natural sciences. Thus, in Germany 
to-day, the state bears the expenses of the universities. According to 
the latest statistics, Prussia pays 72.7 per cent of her University expen- 
ses out of the national treasury. In the other German states the percent- 
age is still higher—80.5 per cent. Does not such an expenditure alone 
entitle the state to the exercise of a careful supervision over its univer- 
sities ? 

Thus, we see that the universities gradually become converted from 
independent corporations into state institutions ; while the professors are 
made state officials. But this absolutely essential development has by 


no means destroyed all medieval tradition ; on the contrary, this has been 
preserved in many important respects. In the first place, there are cer- 
tain external forms and ceremonies which recall the ancient sovereignty 
of the University. The “ Rector magnificus ” is still treated with marked 
distinction. At great celebrations, he still appears arrayed in his purple 


gown, and escorted by the University attendants, who bear before him 
the sceptre of the institution. 

Not merely certain ceremonies, however, but also various rights and 
prerogatives have remained. The rector, the head of the University, is 
not appointed by the state, but is elected by the professors for a term 
of one year. This is true also of the deans and the heads of the various 
faculties. The senate—a body consisting of all the regular professors— 
has peculiar privileges as regards self-government and discipline. When 
academic teachers are to be appointed, the faculties have the right to 
nominate candidates; and rejection of the names submitted by them is 
regarded as a serious affront. 

In contradistinction to all other officials, University professors, when 
disabled by reason of illness or the infirmities of age, are neither retired 
nor pensioned, but remain in office even if substitutes must act for them. 
They invariably retain their positions and their full salaries. In this 
way the universities maintain a high degree of independence. In spite 
of the increasing ramifications of study, they have preserved the con- 
sciousness of their inner unity; and every attack upon an individual 
member is regarded as a menace to the entire organization. This su- 
periority of position, as well as the strong sense of solidarity, may un- 
doubtedly be traced to the influence of the medieval constitution of the 
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University. To this extent, the Middle Ages may be said to have pre- 
pared the way for the freedom in teaching now in vogue. 

Nevertheless, the conception of liberty in teaching, as understood 
to-day, did not exist in medizeval times. At that period, all truth was 
considered complete and finite ; and the purpose of the educational in- 
stitution was merely to perpetuate the heritage of the Fathers, not to 
amplify it in any way. The lectures were mainly devoted to the ex- 
position of texts. The continuous disputations, also, were devoted to 
the mere elucidation and mastery of a given subject. The teacher's 
sphere of action: was, consequently, strictly limited. Everywhere the 
dogma of the Church reigned undisputed. 

The question of liberty in teaching, therefore, did not arise; nor did 
the great movements of the Renaissance and the Reformation introduce 
any material change in that respect. Despite clearer views of classical 
antiquity, and despite a new form of Christianity, the mission of the 
University was still thought to be not the development of independent 
investigation, but the transmission of traditional knowledge. The scho- 
lastic view of life and the scholastic method still prevailed. 

It is true that freer tendencies occasionally manifested themselves. 
Especially noteworthy in this regard is the gradual emancipation of 
the University from the School, which dates from that time. Upon the 
whole, however, the schisms which occurred within the Church, and 
the strong distinctions of creed served to increase, rather than diminish, 
intellectual bondage. Those were times of fierce controversies and bit- 
ter persecutions; and an advocate of freedom in teaching would have 
met with nothing but ridicule. 

It was reserved for modern science to bring about a complete revo- 
lution in this regard. Modern science not only declared all the know!- 
edge of the past to be incomplete, but believed that her own resources 
would enable her to point out new paths to progress. How was it pos- 
sible for her, however, to break so entirely from tradition without pos- 
sessing absolute freedom of investigation? The great movement, which 
eventually enabled her to do this, really took place beyond the confines 
of the University, and stood in striking contrast to the life that pre- 
vailed therein. This life was still so closely interwoven with medizval 
forms that it seemed inseparable from them. For this reason, the great 
investigators who laid the foundations of modern science usually re- 
garded the universities as opponents rather than friends. None of these 
investigators had an academic position. Indeed, they preferred to rely 
upon their connection with the rulers, the courts, and the aristocracy ; 
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for, in these circles, modern life developed more freely and powerfully 
than in the universities. 

The greater the contrast between the spirit of modern investigation 
and the University, the more did the latter deteriorate and decay. It 
was this striking contrast which brought about the gradual destruction 
of the old French universities, of which, twenty-two were still in exist- 
ence at the outbreak of the great Revolution. The English universi- 
ties, which have most tenaciously adhered to medizval forms, have 
survived ; but they have never attained, even approximately, that posi- 
tion in science and general culture which the German universities may 
be said to occupy at the present day. 

It was of great value to Germany, that she succeeded, before all 
other nations, in establishing a close connection between modern thought 
and the universities ; in this way making these institutions the stand- 
ard-bearers of the intellectual movement. That political disintegration, 
which proved so hurtful to Germany, was, in this respect, a blessing to 
her. For the individual states,—notably Prussia,—in order to maintain 
their position and to augment their power, vied with one another in 
modernizing their universities. Halle was the first institution of this 
kind—the first to accept, to promote, and to extend modern ideas. Such 
universities could not develop without an assured freedom in teaching. 

The principle of authority, hitherto dominant, was now superseded 


by freedom of thought. Statesmen, as well as scholars, now recognized 
that a University, in order to flourish, must be organized upon the fun- 
damental principle of the “ libertas philosophandi.” At the same time, 
the leading statesmen did not value science for its own sake so much as 
for its public utility ; and they expected the professors to teach and write 
nothing which might be construed as detrimental to the interests of the 
state. 


During the eighteenth century, the governments, also, took an ac- 
tive interest in the internal affairs of the University; and their efforts 
met with less resistance than at any time before or since. But recourse 
to strong measures was seldom necessary, because the spirit of enlight- 
enment controlled governments and universities alike. The univer- 
sities now attracted the greatést scholars; and there were already 
indications of that supremacy which the German educational insti- 
tutions were destined to attain. 

It was not until the advent of German classicism, however, that the 
University attained its greatest eminence. It was then that a new ideal 
of humanity arose. All faculties of man were to be developed into a 
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harmonious entity. Corresponding to the Empire of Nature, there was 
to be established an Empire of the Mind,—an empire of the true and 
the beautiful, to which were to be admitted only those who, by reason 
of unremitting activity, had proved themselves eligible. Scientific and, 
more particularly, philosophic culture was to be the principal means of 
improving the human race. 

Such a lofty estimate of science must necessarily have reacted upon 
the University, and greatly enhanced its position. The line of demarca- 
tion between the School and the University was now drawn more closely 


than ever before. The transmission of knowledge was assigned to the 


School: the University, on the other hand, was to qualify a man for 
active participation in progressive intellectual endeavor. This mission 
she could not accomplish without making the stimulation of independ- 
ent research her main object. This idea is aptly epitomized in the max- 
im of Schelling: “ Learn in order that you may create.” 

Everywhere we now hear the demand for the full and complete de- 
velopment of man. In fact even the term “ University” is now inter- 
preted—by Schleiermacher, for instance,—as signifying that “a totality 
or sum of knowledge” is here to be presented. Endowed with so lofty 
a purpose, the universities grow to be intellectual centres, whose quick- 
ening impulses are imparted to the whole nation. According to Fichte, 
the progress of humanity is to be under the superintendence of scholars, 
and is to be furthered by them. The establishment of the University 
of Berlin may serve as a proof of the high estimation in which the uni- 
versities were held. Prussia, at the time of its deepest humiliation, be- 
lieved that this University would serve as the principal means of its own 
rehabilitation. Frederick William III, a man of sober and mature 
judgment, when the plan of the prospective University was submitted to 
him, at once replied: “That is right; that is good. The state must 
retrieve through intellectual what it has lost in physical force.” It is 
noteworthy also that, notwithstanding the unfortunate conditions of 
the time, a considerable sum of money was appropriated to the Univer- 
sity,—150,000 thalers, or about $110,000, annually. 

At a time when so high an opinion of the University prevailed, a 
limitation of freedom in teaching was out of the question. Indeed, the 
state withdrew more and more from active interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of the University. Schleiermacher attributes this gradual 
withdrawal to the University itself, which demanded that the state, 
whose influence had become paramount, be once more restricted to its 
own proper sphere. 
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Since the time that the German University first perfected the system ° 
of combining the teaching of science with independent investigation, 
freedom in teaching has been accepted as a matter of course by every 
educated German. This freedom, however, was to be subjected to a se- 
vere test during the present century. From the time that Germany 
threw off the French yoke, the University had been the seat of national 
aspiration ; and it represented the spirit of national unity as opposed to 
political division and disintegration. For, however carefully the indi- 
vidual states might guard their boundaries, the idea of scientific unity 
remained ; and the University became the visible embodiment of this 
idea. Her corps of teachers was recruited from every German province ; 
and the members of this corps were continually transferred from one 
University to another. In this way, the professors became largely inde- 
pendent of the various governments. The students also, who enjoyed 
the privilege of selecting their own University, and frequently changed 
about, became accustomed to consider themselves members of a com- 
mon fatherland, rather than subjects of any particular state. 

During the decades following the War of the Liberation, the in- 
fluence of the University, as the principal representative of national 
freedom and unity, grew in proportion to the restrictions placed upon 
political freedom and public debate. Conflicts with the governments 
were, of course, unavoidable. While, in former times, the greatest 
danger to educational freedom arose from the religious problems then 
agitated, it was now the political and national activity of the scholar 
which aroused the mistrust of governments, and led to the advocacy 
of a restrictive education. Particularly notorious in this respect were 
the Karlsbad Decrees of 1819, which provided for a corps of officials 
for the closer supervision of the University. 

In enforcing these Acts, many students, as well as highly esteemed 
academic professors, were subjected to persecutions ; while, at the same 
time, attempts were made to reduce educational freedom to the ancient 
level of the Schools. 

All these intimidatory measures and devices, however, were produc- 
tive of but small results. While they succeeded in placing obstruc- 
tions here and there, they could not suppress the influence of the uni- 
versities, which followed the current of the times, and were, indeed, 
everywhere favored by public opinion. The struggles and sufferings, 
too, through which the universities had to pass, endeared them to the 
whole German people; and the educational freedom for which they stood 


panen es a permanent and valuable possession of the entire nation, 
v 
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Upon the establishment of German unity in 1870, the cause of con- 
flict between the government and the universities was removed. The 
relation between the universities and the new German Empire was more- 
over of an extremely friendly nature; for they beheld in this empire 
the realization of their aspirations for national unity. 

A further cause of conflict was removed by the fact that the ques- 
tions now discussed were of a universal nature, and required scholarly 
and technical investigation at the hands of specialists. These questions, 
it is true, have also brought numerous complications in their train. The 
social question, for example, embodies the same problem that once af- 
fected the religious, and then the political, life of nations. 

Of late years, considerable comment has been caused by the fact, 
that an avowed and active member of the social democracy should be 
allowed to hold the position of lecturer at the University; and several 
newspapers have repeatedly demanded his dismissal. In the meantime, 
the gentleman has remained undisturbed in his position. This circum- 
stance may possibly be due partly to the fact that he is a lecturer on 
physics,—a science which bears no relation to his social convictions. 
What attitude the government would assume toward a political econo- 
mist who should endeavor to inculcate socialistic or communistic doc- 
trines, is a different matter; and it is questionable whether, in such a 
case, the principle of freedom in teaching would be sustained. Obvi- 
ously, the majority of professors, while adhering in the main to the prin- 
ciple of liberty in teaching, exercise a wise discretion. Nevertheless, 
it is indisputable that the attitude of professors toward social problems 


has of late led to much strife and angry discussion ; and, in consequence, 


it has been urged that the state should assume a more positive attitude 
toward those who swerve from the middle path. 

It is worthy of note also, that, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, bold social theories have been advanced and warmly de- 
fended by University professors. F. A. Lange, the well-known author 
of the “ History of Materialism,” has published a book on the Labor 
Question, which is largely in accord with socialistic views. This fact, 
however, did not prevent his appointment to the professorship of philos- 
ophy at Marburg, to which place he was transferred from Zurich in 1873. 

So we see that, despite the existence of this complicated problem, 
the principle of liberty in teaching has been defended in the most em- 
phatic manner. History has demonstrated that the highest ideals and 
the most glorious traditions of the German people cluster about this 
principle,—a principle which gave birth to the idea of the intrinsic value 
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and independence of science, a principle to whose influence may also 
be attributed the great achievements in the cause of national unity. 

The attacks made to-day in Germany upon educational freedom do 
not emanate from the government, but are instituted by party leaders 
and partisan newspapers,—more particularly by those of Ultramon- 
tane tendencies. Not unfrequently do these Ultramontane organs drag 
into publicity a few detached utterances of University professors, and 
severely criticise them. In the Bavarian House of Representatives also, 
—where the Ultramontane party is particularly powerful,—whenever 
the Education Budget is discussed, loud complaints of the “ unbelief” 
and “atheism” of the German professor are heard. But all this clamor 
has very little influence. The preponderant opinion prevailing in the 
educated circles of Germany is distinctly in favor of free and untram- 
melled expression, and severely condemns the procedure of those organs 
that publish detached and garbled extracts of private lectures, in order 
to influence the public against University professors. 

The defenders of liberty in teaching in Germany recognize that the 
maintenance of this principle may lead to complications. Freedom 
in* teaching is a necessary attribute of the University, which is the 
sanctuary of independent investigation ; and such investigation cannot 
flourish without it. Yet there is little danger that this freedom will 
lead to excesses; for, while engaged in their investigations, teachers 
and pupils alike become interested followers of a common object. 

Besides being sanctuaries of investigation, however, the German 
universities are institutions of learning,—high-schools in the best sense. 
In this capacity, the relation between the teacher and the pupil is en- 
tirely changed. They no longer associate on an equal footing as inves- 
tigators. The relationship is now that of authority on the one hand, 
and of reverence on the other; and the lectures become doubly im- 
pressive because of this relationship. The official position, as well as 
the scientific reputation of the teacher, tends to give him a still greater 
superiority over the younger man entrusted to his charge. Herein lies 
the danger; for the pupil is frequently apt to swear by his preceptor, 
and to accept his words as verities. Such a relationship may lead to 
serious complications. If the teacher choose to misuse his intellectual 
ascendency, he may inculcate very problematic or extreme doctrines in 
the minds of his pupils. Indeed, when viewed in the abstract, it is not 
impossible that even destructive and incendiary doctrines, opposed to all 
elementary moral laws, may be advanced,—doctrines which may gain 
an irresistible influence over the youthful mind. 
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It is easy to paint in the darkest colors the dangers attending the 
abuse of freedom in teaching; but these gloomy pictures vanish as 
soon as we turn from a purely abstract and hypothetical assumption to 
a calm investigation of the real circumstances. There are many con- 
ditions which tend to counteract unbridled liberty in teaching. In the 
first place, some protection in case of excesses is provided by the disci- 
plinary law (Disciplinargesetz), as well as by the penal code. If the law 
imposes serious penalties for publicly inciting disobedience to authority, 
stirring up one class of citizens to deeds of violence against another, 
abusing religious societies and institutions, etc., these may also be di- 
rected against professors who abuse their privilege by stirring up revolt 
against political and social order. 

In addition to the penal code, there exists, in most German states, 
a disciplinary law for college professors, as well as for all other state 
officials. This law provides for a strict and systematic mode of proced- 
ure against all officials guilty of any breach of discipline. Here, then, 
we have another means of correcting any serious abuse in the matter 
of teaching. 

Naturally, these laws apply only to rare and serious offences. But 
the conduct of the individual professor is regulated largely, also, by the 
criticism of his academic environment, as well as by that of the gen- 
eral public. We have seen that, although the universities are now no 
longer independent corporations, they have, nevertheless, preserved 
the corporative spirit as a valuable legacy of former times. As this 
corporative spirit is an important safeguard of liberty, so also does it 
guard against the abuse of it. Every excess on the part of the indi- 
vidual professor would be strongly condemned by his associates, upon 
whose codperation he must frequently rely, and whose opinion 1s 
largely decisive as to the value of his labors. 

Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that the School and the Uni- 
versity have been widely separated, and that, to-day, only students of a 
more mature age may enter the latter institution at all. In the eight- 
eenth century, the majority of German students were between 16 and 
22 years of age. According to the latest statistics, there are among 
the students in the Prussian universities to-day only 3.8 per cent under 
19; 42.21 per cent between 19 and 22; and 40.91 per cent between 22 
and 25 years of age; while the rest are still older. There has been, 
therefore, since the eighteenth century, an advance of three years in 
the average age of students. 

In addition to these facts I would mention that the German Uni- 
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versity guarantees the student perfect independence. He is subject to 
no compulsion ; he is free to select his own teachers; he may attend 
lectures at pleasure; he may change at will from one University to 
another. At so mature an age, and with so high a degree of freedom, 
the German student necessarily receives a variety of impressions ; and 
he is therefore by no means defencelessly subjected to the influence of 
any particular teacher. 

Thus there are a number of circumstances combining to make the 
abuse of liberty in teaching a rare offence. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that, in this regard, much must be left to the tact and discretion 
of the teacher; and we have no guarantee that these qualities will al- 
ways be found. Still, we are here dealing with rare exceptions; and 
exceptions do not govern the rule, nor does the abuse of a custom jus- 
tify its abrogation (“‘ Abusus non tollit usum”). 

In order to recognize the superior justification of this freedom in 
teaching, it is only necessary to consider the injury which would be 
caused by a further limitation of it. General rules as to its proper limi- 
tations cannot be given. Its abuse could be entirely removed only by 
lowering the standard of the University to the level of the School, and 
by compelling the teachers to confine themselves, after the fashion of 
the Middle Ages, to instruction in given subjects without the exer- 
cise of independent judgment. While during the Middle Ages such a 
treatment of science was in accordance with the prevailing conditions, 
at present it would be contrary to all our convictions. To-day, science, 
which depends upon continuous progress, can find its salvation only in 
freedom ; and the University must remain the sanctuary of free investi- 
gation in order that it may stimulate intellectual life and develop inde- 
pendence of character. 

The best feature of the University is the constant intercourse between 
science and life which it fosters; and such intercourse can flourish only 
in an atmosphere of freedom. We are dealing here with a lofty ideal ; 
and all attempts to attain an ideal are attended with dangers. But, shall 
we, because of these dangers, sacrifice the ideal itself? Shall we lower 
the standard of academic work because of a few occasional abuses? 

I have described the problem from the German point of view, and 
am conscious of the fact that in the United States the circumstances 
are, in many respects, different. Owing to the greater political activity 
in that country, and the more sharply defined party lines, the introduc- 
tion of freedom in teaching might lead to serious complications there, 
A historical survey will convince us, however, that in America, as well 
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as in Germany, the principle of liberty in teaching has superior claims. 

It is quite natural that men who have made great sacrifices for a 
university should feel pained when such an institution defends opinions 
directly opposed to their own personal convictions and interests. But 
these men should, out of regard to the true interests of science, en- 
deavor to smother their personal resentment. Science can pursue its 


highest purpose—the recognition of truth—only when it is conducted 
independently of men and parties: it can transport the individual from 
the domain of daily strife into a more exalted one only so long as it does 
not itself become involved in this strife. 

Furthermore, the influence of academic teachers and of the results 
of their labor is based largely upon the belief that they are enabled, by 
virtue of their position, independently and conscientiously to express 


their inmost convictions, untrammelled by any other consideration. If 
the free expression of opinion at a university were to be hindered in 
but a single instance, that university would at once appear to be labor- 
ing under restraints and to be subservient to party interests. In this 
way the position and influence of such a university would be greatly 
lessened. The whole world admires the munificence with which, in 
America, private enterprise has endowed not only universities, but 
many other scientific and benevolent institutions as well. This munifi- 
cence would, however, lose its ideal features should the suspicion arise 
that these gifts were bestowed for political purposes, and with the con- 
dition that certain limitations of study were to be imposed. 

But if the example of Germany clearly illustrates the value of free- 
dom in teaching, it proves also that this freedom demands a special 
organization of the University. This freedom has been able to flourish 
only to the extent that the University has divested itself of School in- 
fluences and become a centre of scientific investigation. 

This species of university has also taken firm root in America; but 
it is difficult to predict how far it may be developed in that country, 
and what character it may ultimately assume. But, whatever difficul- 
ties may be encountered, these should never interfere with the mainte- 
nance of the vital principle to which I have referred. The University 
must be a sanctuary of truth, elevated far above the contentions of 
parties. The American people have distinguished themselves in many 
departments of culture; and we may therefore feel confident that in 
this matter also they will be upon the side of justice, and will develop 
the glorious ideal of liberty in teaching in their own manner upon their 
own native soil. RupDoLF EvcKEN. 
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History abounds in instances proving the existence of a tendency 
on the part of the few to arrogate to themselves a power over the many, 
as well as of an ever - existent antagonism on the part of the masses to 
the growth and exercise of such power. Even those to whom extraor- 


dinary powers and functions are given by law, for the purpose of safe- 
guarding to the many the peaceable enjoyment of property and liberty 
of the person, would transcend, and very often do transcend, those pow- 


ers; becoming arbitrary and oppressive unless and until restrained by 
some higher power which they are bound to respect and fear. 

I need but cite the extraordinary power given by law to a magis- 
trate of New York city over both the property and the liberty of the 
individual. He has summary jurisdiction in a large class of offences ; 
and though, theoretically, an appeal from his decision to a higher court 
may lie, still, as there is no stay of judgment or execution while the 
appeal is pending, the punishment imposed by him may have been 
meted out in full or in part to the defendant beyond recall and without 
possibility of redress, inasmuch as the magistrate cannot be held to 
personal liability unless he have acted without jurisdiction. In other 
words, this official is protected from the possibility of prosecution, if 
he shall have acted within the powers conferred upon him by the law. 
It has, therefore, been truly said that no body of men possesses and 
wields so great a power over their fellow-men as the magistrates of the 
city of New York; and this fact should at all times be kept before them 
in order to guard against an abuse thereof. 

During the year ending October 31, 1896 (the statistics for the pres- 
ent year are not yet available), the number of prisoners arraigned in the 
City Magistrates’ Courts was 112,160. Of these, 73,537 were either 
tried and summarily convicted or held for trial; while the others were 
discharged. The amount of fines imposed and collected was $94,721. 
It must be remembered that the failure to pay a fine is visited with 
imprisonment. 

Being endowed with this enormous power, the City Magistrates 
should be strong enough to resist unlawful tendencies on the part of 
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those who in other spheres may be entrusted with the execution of 
the law; that is to say, they should have the moral strength to insist 
upon throwing about alleged offenders the safeguards provided by law, 

safeguards not the creation of a day, but wrested by the common 
people, little by little, during centuries of oftentimes bloody contention, 
from the grasp of the ruling classes. 

In all communities there arises, from time to time, a wave of indig- 
nation against some particular class of offenders. Bodies are organized 
to suppress a particular evil. The press takes up the hue and cry; and 
the reaction is felt among the police. Special and stringent orders are 
issued ; and subordinates who appear lax in their duties are threatened 
with dire punishment. In such cases the courts must stand firm, and 
must refuse to be carried away by any momentary spasm or frenzy, 
even though they be charged with laxity, or worse. In such times, it 
requires courage to accord to the defendants the full protection of the 
law and to guarantee them a fair and unbiased trial. I may here in- 
stance the mysterious recurrence of homicides committed in a certain 
manner indicating application of well-defined design and method. The 
culprit may continue to remain undetected ; causing the public to grow 
uneasy and nervous and to call loudly upon the police to stay the slay- 
er’s hands. Nothing but an arrest and a victim can allay the excite- 
ment. Suspicious circumstances are woven into meshes into which to 
inveigle an unfortunate person. The great metropolitan newspapers 
vie with each other in making it their own special case to unravel the 
mystery and bring the culprit to justice; and they incidentally point 
with pride to their own success in the matter. Woe unto him who, 
entrusted with the administration of our criminal laws, may have the 
audacity to refuse to be carried away by the demand for vengeance. 
He must expect to be reviled,—in the press and otherwise,—as an enemy 
to public order, and will have to trust patiently to the sober judgment of 
a later day for vindication. 

It is an easy matter for the magistrate to shift the burden from his 
own shoulders to those of others. Moral courage is not required in such 
eases to hold the defendant for trial and let the higher court decide the 
question. And yet such action may involve, and undoubtedly has 
caused, the absolute ruin of many an innocent person. It means that he 
may be incarcerated for months in a vile cell, and that his worldly pos- 
sessions may be lost to him, before he is brought to trial and acquitted. 
What benefit to him then that he has been cleared of the charge by a 
jury of his peers? The fact that a person has ever been under indict- 
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ment cannot fail to be injurious to his self-respect and to his standing 
in the community,—a cloud hanging over every member of his family. 

A magistrate ought to be extremely circumspect and painstaking, 
and well satisfied of the guilt of the accused, before he subjects him to 
the possibility of an indictment. It is in no sense his duty to assist the 
Police Department to swell its record of indictments and convictions. 
For it is an easy matter to procure the indictment of a defendant when 
his case has been passed upon by a magistrate who has held him for the 
action of a grand jury. A grand jury hears one side of the case only ; 
the magistrate, both. "Why should not that body, therefore, presume 
that such examination disclosed at least a strong prima-/acie case against 
the defendant ? 

An evil, formerly quite prevalent, has been abrogated by the pres- 
ent District Attorney of New York County ; and his action has, I think, 
met with general approval. Prisoners were often arraigned before ma- 
gistrates on charges which these officials closely examined,—hearing 
both parties and their witnesses,—with the result that the innocence 
of the prisoner became at once well established, so that the magistrate 
was in duty bound todischarge him. Then, totally ignoring the action 
of the magistrate, it only too frequently happened that the complain- 
ant was permitted again to press his complaint,—this time before the 
grand jury, with the result that an indictment was found, based on the 
statements of the complainant and his witnesses only. The defendant 
was called upon again to defend himself; the fact of his previous dis- 
charge by the examining magistrate being of noavailtohim. He might 
as well have had no hearing at all. 

At present, however, no complaint may be presented to the grand 
jury after it has once been disposed of by a magistrate in the defend- 
ant’s favor, unless there is produced new evidence which, in the opinion 
of the District Attorney, may have the tendency to secure the defendant's 
conviction. This has greatly strengthened the hands of the magistrates, 
and will have a tendency to make them exercise even more care than 
formerly in the examination of complaints. The probable indictment of 
defendants whom he has discharged can no longer be held over his head 
as a moral menace by overbearing or overzealous prosecutors. 

The public could not have been very favorably impressed by read- 
ing the announcement that 


“John Jones, who had previously been arraigned before Magistrate+— on the 
complaint of Officer—— on the charge of——and by him discharged, was this 
day indicted by the grand jury on the same charge.” 
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Not long ago the prevailing method in police circles was to override the 
magistrate in this manner; thus lowering him in the estimation of the 
police officers and of the public, creating in the former a spirit of defi- 
ance not easy to counteract, and prompting them to continue to make 
illegal and oppressive arrests. 

After all, it must be borne in mind that the ultimate purpose of an 
arrest is to secure the appearance before the magistrate of a person charged 
with the commission of a crime. If the person be caught in the act of 
committing a misdemeanor, he may be arrested by an officer without a 
warrant. If charged with a felony, he may be arrested without a war- 
rant, even though the crime be not committed in the presence of the 
officer. In both instances, he must be brought without delay before 
the nearest magistrate, and may demand an immediate hearing. Every 
deprivation or curtailment of a person’s liberty before such hearing and 
trial is in the nature of a punishment; and a subsequent discharge does 
not wipe out the injury thus suffered. For this reason, the law should 
strive to diminish the possibility of arrest, to facilitate the giving of bail, 
and to ameliorate, as far as may be, the rigors of incarceration prior to 
conviction. 

The great diversity of occupation in the city of New York has ne- 
cessitated the adoption of a large number of ordinances, a breach whereof 
is visited with a fine of comparatively small amount, or imprisonment 
in default of payment of such fine. Speaking generally, the ordinances 
concern the middle classes. Many of them affect the actions of store- 
keepers and men doing business in a small way, such as peddlers ; regu- 
lating, as they do, the use of stands and booths, or the matter of erecting 
awnings. I can see no necessity for making arrests in these and simi- 
lar cases. A notice to appear in the Magistrate’s Court on the following 
day, to answer the charge of violating an ordinance would be quite as 
effective. Where the complaint is lodged in the first instance with the 
City Magistrates, they adopt, to a great extent, this system of summon- 
ing to their courts persons charged with violations of our building, 
factory, and other special laws, and of the city ordinances ; refusing, in 
these instances, to issue warrants or to countenance arrests. They are 
well pleased with the effectiveness of such action. The stigma of arrest 
and incarceration, as well as the trouble and annoyance of giving bail, 
is thus avoided. The person charged, when he appears in court, is then 
better prepared to defend himself; or, if he have good cause to expect 
the infliction of a fine, he has an opportunity to provide himself with 
the means necessary to pay it, and thus to avoid imprisonment, Then, 
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too, in this way, an officer may dispose of twenty cases in the time re- 
quired to make one or two arrests. 

At present, where an arrest has been actually made, if the offence 
be the violation of an ordinance, where conviction renders the defend- 
ant liable to a fine only, the defendant, in lieu of giving bail, may 
secure his freedom from incarceration prior to arraignment before the 
magistrate, by a deposit of money or personal property equal in value 
to double the largest fine that can be imposed. This provision has 
practically abolished the incarceration of drivers and bicycle riders for 
travelling too fast, or for being without a lighted lamp after sunset; 
and must, therefore, be regarded as a great step forward in the direc- 
tion indicated. But we ought surely to be able to devise means to se- 
cure immunity from detention on charges other than these. I instance 
the very large number of offences coming under the head of misde- 
meanors. Here the officer cannot make an arrest unless the offence has 
been committed in his presence. Even in these cases, when the com- 
plainant is a citizen, the magistrates have adopted the plan of issuing 
summonses in place of warrants, after making due inquiry into the 
facts and assuring themselves of the probability of the defendant’s 
appearance. 

That failure to respond to these polite requests to appear in court 
voluntarily and unattended by a bluecoat is invariably followed by the 
issue of warrants, is well known in the community. Now and then 
a clever lawyer will advise his client that the law does not compel 


obedience to these magisterial summonses, wherein he is truthful; but 
when a warrant is issued and executed, the client, in case of disobe- 
dience, will find ample leisure to assure himself of the futility of being 
discourteous in certain instances. The charge, in the first place, is le- 
sally sufficient to justify the magistrate in issuing a warrant; the prac- 


tice of issuing a summons instead having developed as the result of a 
desire to protect the defendant from arrest and punishment until after 
he has had his day in court. When we consider to what means men 
will sometimes resort for the purpose of inflicting pain on others, or of 
obtaining revenge for an injury,—even going so far as to fabricate 
criminal charges,—the blessing of the summons, as a check upon these 
unrighteous actions, will be immediately recognized. 

It would even seem feasible, in clearly specified cases, to give to the 
police officer the power to summon supposed offenders instead of com- 
pelling him, as now, to make an immediate arrest,—provided he is able 
to satisfy himself as to the identity and residence of the person, and 
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that a warrant of arrest could be readily executed in case the summons 
be disobeyed. Each and every failure to comply with such summons 
should be visited with severe penalties, whether the defendant be held 
or acquitted on the original charge. An example will serve to illustrate 
the point: 

A man of good repute and in active business becomes involved in 
an altercation on the street, thus assisting in causing a crowd to collect. 
His actions may have been due to an endeavor to prevent a breach of 
the peace. An officer, happening to pass, perceives it his duty to ar- 
rest him on the charge of disorderly conduct. The policeman cannot 
determine for himself which one of the many concerned was acting in 
self-defence, or as a peace-maker, or perhaps even endeavoring to pre- 
vent the commission of a crime; and as the guilty ones are apt to make 
such claim most vociferously, the police officer decides to leave the 
question to the magistrate for solution in the morning, and, therefore, 
places everyone within reach under arrest. It may be too late to send 
for bondsmen, or bondsmen cannot be reached, or the messages may 
miscarry. In that event, the innocent.as well as the guilty, or mayhap 
the innocent only, will be detained in the lockup until morning, and 
then be taken to court in the police patrol-wagon with the scum of the 
city accumulated during the night. The magistrate, on examining the 
charge and hearing all the witnesses, will soon determine the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. He will impose a fine on the guilty, which 
will be immediately paid: he whom he adjudges innocent will be dis- 
charged. But, after all, by far the worst punishment may have been 
inflicted on the innocent person; for, through inability to procure 
bail, he may have been detained in the station-house while the guilty 
party may have had the benefit of bail and thereby have avoided 
incarceration. By giving the policeman authority to issue a summons, 
members of the community of long-continued residence would have, 
under such circumstances as I have mentioned, an opportunity of avoid- 
ing the stigma of an arrest, unless on a charge of a serious nature. 

The card issued to an intending voter on registering might perhaps 
be used as a means of identification to the officer. Wilfully false state- 
ments and disobedience of the citation should be visited by severe 
penalties. 

That there would be very few cases of disobedience, in such in- 
stances, I feel quite certain; and I base this statement on the fact that 
a parole is rarely violated. Persons arrested on charges of a serious 
nature—felonies occasionally—are often paroled by the magistrates, 
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pending examination. Only one case has come within my experience 
in which the parole was violated; and even in that case, the ends of 
justice were not defeated, as the warrant was immediately reissued, and 
the defendant arrested and consigned to prison. 

What provision can be made to secure immunity from arrest on be- 
half of non-residents and transients, I am not at present able to say. 
I fear that no practical means can be devised, except that the places of 
detention—the station-houses—be altered from prisons into veritable 
rooms of detention. 

Large rooms, clean and well lighted, could be provided, where those 
unable to give bail could pass the time pending their arraignment; the 
privilege being withheld from intoxicated and unclean persons, with 
whom close association would be undesirable. The distinction would 
have to be left, to some extent, to the discretion of the captain or ser- 
geant of police on duty. Danger of favoritism and arbitrariness would 
at once develop; and such could be counteracted only by raising the 
general level of the force, and by divorcing it entirely from sordid polit- 
ical influences. 

Ample opportunity should be given to all prisoners to communicate 
with their friends free of charge. They have the opportunity to com- 
municate now ; but every message sent has to be dearly paid for. Those 
without means have absolutely no opportunity of notifying anyone. 
The poor are at once placed at a disadvantage; so that the theory, that 
rich and poor are alike before the law, at once fails to adjust itself to 
existing facts. 

Here it may be said that it is very trying to a policeman to be sub- 
jected to interference by citizens while he is endeavoring to make an 
arrest; and in this matter the officer is justified in looking to the courts 
for protection. All unwarranted interference of this nature ought to be 
severely punished. On the other hand, I have known cases of extremely 
high-handed conduct on the part of officers. It has happened that a man 
standing in front of his own door on a hot summer's night has not been 
quick enough to answer the officer’s command to move on, and has 
been obliged, therefore, to submit toarrest. A friend may have stepped 
up to the couple while on their way to the station-house, to inquire the 
cause of arrest. In answer, he, also, may have been placed under ar- 
rest, with “I'll take you along anyhow.” It has occurred that men 
have followed a prisoner to the station-house in order to protest against 
his arrest, only to suffer deprivation of their liberty there on the general 
charge that they themselves were cotransgressors of the law. Another 
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form of arrest, not altogether unknown in our circles, is that of the too 
inquisitive citizen who may have asked for an officer’s number in order 
to lodge a complaint against him. The officer takes time by the fore- 
lock, arrests his inquisitor on some false charge, secures the imposition 
of a fine, and uses the record thereof as a shield to protect himself 
against threatened prosecution. 

Again, large cities naturally become the rallying-point of crimi- 
nals from all parts of our country, and from foreign countries as well. 
Many of them are tracked from point to point; and reports concerning 
their movements are conveyed by the police of one large city to those 
of another. The police are fully aware of the fact that such criminals 
have no visible means of support. They are kept, as far as possible, 
under close and secret surveillance; but, at last, a period is reached 
when further surveillance appears impracticable and fraught with dan- 
ger to the community. The experienced detective, detailed to watch 
every step of the suspect, reports mysterious meetings with other known 
criminals at localities offering a good booty to successful burglars, or 
—if bank robberies be his specialty—that the man has been frequently 
seen coming and going from and to certain banks. Shall the detective 
wait until the injury has been inflicted,—until the intended crime has 
become an accomplished fact,—or shall he act before the criminal has 
consummated his nefarious designs? If he decide upon the latter 
course, he assumes a multitude of risks) He may come too late to 
seize the criminal while in the act of commission, or he may not be 
able to weave so close a net about him as successfully to enmesh him; 
and any one of the many safeguards which the law, to prevent pun- 
ishment of the innocent, has thrown about a person accused of crime, 
may impede his progress at every step in his attempt to inflict merited 
punishment upon the culprit. 

In the course of years, therefore, a practice has grown up—which 
does not appear warranted by statute law—of arresting a so-called suspi- 
cious person, under peculiar circumstances ; and there is no doubt that 
the commission of many a well-planned crime has thereby been prevented. 
As there is no reason for further detaining the person, no crime being 
charged against him, the magistrate invariably discharges him within a 
day or two of his arrest. The community justly looks to him for a scru- 
tiny of the acts of the police in such cases. 

Other cases in point are these: Whenever large pageants or parades 
are on the tapis in this city, pickpockets, sneak thieves, and other pro- 
fessional criminals flock here ; and those who are with us always are also 
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anxious to seize the splendid opportunity to ply their vocation. The 
custom in such cases has been to corral these men a day or two prior to 
such festivities, arraign them before a magistrate, and ask that they be 
held for twenty-four hours or until the police are relieved from duty 
elsewhere to go back again to their customary beats. 

In these matters detectives have been occasionally overzealous, hav- 
ing placed under arrest one who had paid the full penalty of a crime 
committed and who had since led an honest life, in new surroundings, 
among those who may have had no knowledge of his past. In sucha 
case an arrest may be the cause of hopelessly ruining the victim, driving 
him back into the arms of vice and crime, henceforth an embittered and 
unforgiving enemy of society. 

What legal redress has such a person for the injury thus done him? 
Practically none. All depends upon the common sense of the officer, 
lris freedom from bias, his instinct of justice and fairness, and above all 
a good knowledge of human nature. In fact, the student of our police 
system will again and again revert to the conclusion that the number of 
improper arrests will diminish, and the freedom of innocent persons grow 
in security, as the calibre and morale of the force shall be improved. 

A great stumbling-block in the attempt to rid the force of improper 
and antagonistic elements, to whom the new era always proves distaste- 
ful, is the possibility of an appeal from the decision of our local Supreme 
Court and Appellate Division to our Court of Appeals. Why should not 
the Appellate Division be considered sufficiently competent to arrive at 
a correct conclusion in reviewing a judgment of dismissal from the police 
force? Illegal and improper arrests will diminish in number as the pun- 
ishment of officials grows more certain. 

Next, I desire to call attention to the fact that officials in making ar- 
rests are not always guided by the best of motives. Thus, a number of 
instances present themselves to my mind, showing how political bias in 


the Police Department may lead to abuses for purposes purely partisan. 
For example, the Legislature of the State of New York, in its wisdom, 
passed a law to regulate the traffic in liquors, and this in direct opposition 


to the objections raised by members representing the larger municipal 
constituencies. Now, it is a fact well known to those whose duty it is to 
take an active part in the administration of the laws, that laws enunciating 
principles running counter to the convictions of a majority—or even a 
large minority—of the inhabitants of an extensive complex territory, can- 
not be carried into effect, and that, in such contingency, the high-sounding 
phrase, ‘‘ The law is on the statute-books and must be enforced,” always 
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was, and still continues to be, the statement of an impossibility. But 
here the line must be clearly drawn between laws that seek to punish 
acts constituting mala in se, such as burglary, larceny, etc., and those re- 
straining acts of the nature of mala prohibita, such as selling liquors 
during prohibited hours. In the latter instances, the act is designated 
a crime only if committed during certain specified hours and under cer- 
tain circumstances; whereas, that very act is considered permissible if 
committed at any other time or place. Most acts prohibited by city 
ordinances, regulations of boards of health, of park departments, and 
of other divisions of a municipality are of the same class, A breach 
thereof rarely involves moral turpitude. Further, certain acts usually 
prohibited may be legally committed after a permit*for their commis- 
sion has been properly obtained. The so-called crime therefore consists 
merely in failing to go through the formality of obtaining a permit. 

Let us take the case in which the legislature is overwhelmingly of 
one political faith, and enacts laws obnoxious to a large number of 
inhabitants of a city, whatever may be the justice of their objections. 
When the laws have been enacted, it at once becomes the duty of the 
Police Department to enforce them in a rational manner, that is, by re- 
sorting to such methods as the law provides. There is not necessarily 
a degradation in resorting to extraordinary methods to bring the real 
enemies of society before the bar of justice. He who ingratiates him- 
self with a band of toughs in order to unravel the mystery of a murder 
is doing a noble deed, and is a friend of society. He in no respect suf- 
fers in his manhood. On the other hand, he who feigns sickness in 
order to induce another to commit a crime, so that he may make an 
arrest, certainly suffers in his morals, and ultimately lowers himself, 
not only in his own estimation, but also in that of his fellow-men. My 
own experience in regard to this matter has been that the better element 
of the Police Department cannot be used by superior officials to perform 
such work. 

The fallacy of the methods hitherto pursued by the police toward 
suppressing certain forms of lawlessness is to me very clear. The os- 
tensible object in view is to make these acts impossible: the method 
adopted is to degrade a number of the members of the Police Depart- 
ment, by compelling them to assist in the commission of the very acts 
that it essays to stamp out. To protect one class of the community, 
we destroy another portion. By what reasoning can such methods be 
justified ? 

But, disregarding for the present the method by which the police 
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have succeeded in bringing an alleged malefactor before the magistrate, 
let us follow the proceedings to their conclusion. If the charge is 
clearly made out, and the special provision of the law under which it 
is made is simple in its language and, therefore, easy of interpretation, 
the defendant is held for trial, under adequate bail, and ultimately 
convicted. But it may also happen that a defendant is arraigned on a 
charge based upon some other provision of the law, which is not quite 
so clear aud requires examination by the magistrate, who ultimately 
decides that the defendant has committed no violation; or, again, the 
provision of the law may be impossible of intelligent application. It 
then becomes the duty of the police—especially after the District A ttor- 
ney has sustained the action of the magistrate,—to abide by that decision 
until a higher court shall have ruled otherwise. ‘To illustrate, I shall 
refer to that provision of the so-called Liquor Tax Law which attempts 
to define what constitutes a “ guest,” and to regulate the time when 
meals shall be partaken of “ in good faith.” How shall the magistrate 
absolve himself of that most difficult of tasks, to decide when a person 
partakes of a meal “in good faith”? Moreover, unless the magistrate 
permits himself to be used as an innocent tool to further the improper, 
if not dishonest, designs of police officials, he is bound to consider the 
result of certain charges when brought before the higher courts and 
submitted to juries for final settlement. 

The Liquor Tax Law contains a large number of minute speci- 
fications non-compliance with which is designated violation thereof. 
Grand juries have uniformly declined to indict on such charges; and 
trial juries have invariably acquitted the defendants where they have 
escaped the former’s winnowing process. The reason for such action is 
easily discernible. Grand juries, constituting, as they do, the conscience 
of the community, and desirous of upholding the dignity of its laws, 
nevertheless hesitate to cast the stigma of an indictment on those who 
display no moral turpitude in their actions, and are loath to cast on the 
county the expense of trials for petty violations. They think the time 
of judges and juries may be employed to better purpose in devoting 
their attention to the real criminal ; and, above all, they clearly perceive 
the danger of placing too much power for evil in the hands of the police. 
For it is absolutely certain that if every petty violation of the minor 
provisions of the laws be visited with severe penalties, those likely to 
be affected will, in time, seek immunity, by an “ understanding” with 
the police. If the magistrate fails to be guided by the actions of grand 


and trial juries, he is made the tool of an unscrupulous police official, 
32 
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who may harass a political opponent or a personal enemy, or one de- 
clining to be mulcted, to the full bent of the officer’s evil intentions. 

This is a kind of oppression that may be readily resorted to in cam- 
paign times. Consequently, though the possibility of a conviction is 
absolutely non-existent, a police officer—whether of his own motion or 
under pressure from some political power, for the purpose of injuring 
the party responsible for the enactment of an obnoxious law—may con- 
tinue to make arrests under an assumed interpretation of the law, which 
he knows from experience cannot and will not lead to a conviction. 
After Election Day he is apt to be less zealous in his activity. It does 
not necessarily follow, from what has been said, that those high in office 
are cognizant or approve of such action on the part of subordinate offi- 
cials; but it must be borne in mind that each captain is in charge of a 
given territory, and that, up to a certain point, his powers therein are 
absolute. Sabbath laws, city ordinances, and minor regulations gener- 
ally that have been permitted to lie dormant for long periods, are, just 
before election time, very often unearthed and harshly and spasmodically 
executed by officials of inferior grade, to turn the ill-will of the com- 
munity against the powers that be. 

It appears to me to be also the duty of those in control of, and 
issuing instructions to, the members of the Police Department, to take 
note of the disposition by the courts and juries of alleged violations of 
certain laws, and not to permit arrests under such provisions as will not 
lead to conviction and cannot, therefore, be enforced. The disregard, 
not to say contempt, shown by some of those high in authority in the 
Department for the adjudications by the courts on questions of law is 
somewhat appalling. No infraction of the law can be justified, even 
though it be committed for the purpose of bringing transgressors to 
justice. 

The recent arrest by a police official of a large number of persons 
found in a place of amusement—a scooping-in process, as 1t were—was 
and remains a disgrace to our system of administering the law. He 
knew that, although a warrant had been issued by a magistrate for the 
arrest of a certain designated person, this did not authorize him to de- 
prive of liberty anyone else found on the premises, who was not then 
and there guilty of an infraction of the law. That the magistrate dis- 
charged, without even entertaining a formal complaint against them, 
all the accused except the person for whom the warrant was issued, 
was assuredly not surprising to the police officer. He must have known 
that they had violated nolaw. The magistrates had enunciated the prin- 
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ciple over and over again—even before a higher court was called upon 
to pass on the question—that the mere presence of a person in a place 
alleged to be disorderly does not constitute him the violator of any 
law. The performances of the police official in this instance, and the 
subsequent discharge of all but one of his prisoners, prove how abso- 
lutely just and necessary to the liberty of the individual is the rule thus 
enunciated by the magistrates. The police official attempted to jus- 
tify his action by the plea that the place raided was the resort of noi- 
some people of bad character and vicious tendencies, and that the arrest 
and subsequent incarceration of others—of those who, from motives of 
curiosity, were there at the time—would have a salutary effect in “ scat- 
tering away ” any intending visitors from similar resorts. Truly a most 
ingenious proposition, based on the false idea that the police baton may 
batter down the structure raised for the protection of the individual 
after hundreds of years of bitter struggle in the mother-country! Though 
the immediate injury inflicted, as a result of this illegal and outrageous 
arrest, may not be apparent,—except to those immediately concerned, 
who may, if they desire, institute actions for false arrest,—the ultimate 
danger involved in such high-handed methods cannot be exaggerated. 
In an English community they would certainly not be tolerated. 

The police power in every civilized community is and must remain 
subordinate to the judiciary, and absolutely bound by the declarations 
of the latter as to what is the law of the land. It is only the law-giv- 
ing power,—the legislature,—guided and restricted by written constitu- 
tions, that may declare what acts shall be considered dangerous to the 
welfare and morals of the community, and maw prescribe the methods 
by which the laws embodying such declarations shall be enforced. I 
know of no provision of law that permits a police official to abrogate 
and nullify the law, because, forsooth, he thinks he has discovered a 
direct road to the amelioration of conditions existing in his district. 

But when we come to examine the matter more closely, the suspi- 
cion arises that the sole and direct object of certain arrests is to drive 
some classes of law-breakers from one precinct to another. Ultimate 
compliance with the law is not for a moment seriously considéred. One 
captain, by resorting to heroic measures, simply casts the evil into the 
precinct of his colleague, who, in turn, passes it along to a third, and 
this one, by resorting to still more heroic measures, may drive it back 
again to the first. For the time being, benefit may result to a partic- 
ular precinct; but the community at large derives no benefit from this 
method of procedure. 
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Finally, I wish to correct a misconception on the part of many. The 
criminal courts are not an integral part of the police system of any com- 
munity. Whenever they become such, by yielding to superior power, 
as in absolute monarchies, the liberty of the person, which the Anglo- 
Saxon cherishes so very highly, becomes a mere fiction. Consequently, 
the duties of the magistrate, who acts as intermediary, are manifold. 
He must, in the first place, endeavor to assist the police in becoming an 
object to be feared by the criminal classes. The strong arm of the law 
must give added strength to those to whom has been assigned the duty 
of guarding our lives and property. The officer must know and strongly 
feel that, by reason of any fancied “ pull” or social standing, no trans- 
gressor of the law may escape its meshes. And in this regard the 
officer now knows it to be an established fact that the “pull” in the 
lower courts is a thing of the past, and that he has nothing to fear so 
long as he himself remains within the law. 

But as soon as the prisoner enters the domain of the court he must 
receive its protection, and be immediately apprised of his rights. Now, 
the functions of the magistrate vary from step to step. To enable 
the officer to present his complaint in the strongest light, the magis- 
trate endeavors, by questioning, to bring out all the salient facts; thus 
assuming the attitude of prosecuting attorney. Then, shifting about, 
he cross-examines the officer and assumes the réle of prisoner's attorney ; 
for, in the vast majority of cases brought before him, no attorney appears 
for the prisoner... He next calls witnesses on behalf of both parties. Havy- 
ing thus acted in a dual capacity, he performs his final duty of rendering 
an impartial and unbiased judgment. If he should entertain the opin 
ion that he is but a part of the police system, the rock-ribbed maxim 
of our law, that a man is presumed to be-innocent until his guilt be 
proved, would soon become obsolete. 

Moreover, if it appear during the hearing that a police officer has 
himself transgressed the law, it becomes the magistrate’s duty to put 
the latter on trial. On this point a crude notion seems to prevail in 
police circles ; namely, that transgressors of the law, when they happen 
to wear a uniform, are not amenable to the jurisdiction of the estab- 
lished courts of the land. Fortunately, those who, having brutally as- 
saulted a citizen, are placed in the prisoner’s dock, to answer to the charge 


of assault and battery, soon have such notion effectually dispelled from 


their minds. 
It is idle to attempt to gainsay the fact that our police system is not 
what a community, jealous of the liberty of its inhabitants, may justly 
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demand ; and we must continue to correct evils as they may arise from 


time to time. Only those who have come into close contact with the 
police during the past know how much improvement has been recently 
made, and how, one by one, the causes for complaint are being removed ; 
and it cannot be denied that the municipal force is much more efficient 
in preventing and suppressing crime than ever before. 

It would be folly and moral cowardice, however, to rest content with 
what has been achieved, and to claim a perfection that does not exist. 
We must endeavor to make the police force a terror to the evil-doer, not 
the feared servant of the law-abiding. This end will not be consum- 
mated until narrow-minded politicians shall cease their efforts to take 
the backbone out of the Civil-Service system. The faithful and honest 
application of that system in the Police Department of New York has 
vastly improved the force, and given us a most intelligent body of men. 
We shall be more secure in our persons, and abuses of the police power 
will diminish, as the average intelligence of the men is raised and as they 
shall be farther removed from the blighting influence of “ politics.” 

H. C. KuDLICcH. 
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OnE of Emerson’s most characteristic essays he entitles ‘‘ The Uses 
of Great Men”; and he goes on, in his inimitable way, to state and 
discuss those high offices to which great men, because they are great, 


are called, and to show under what odium they should come who are 
either ignorant of the character of their calling or untrue to what they 
know to be its exalted demands. Among the great men whom he eulo- 
gizes are Shakespeare, the Poet, and Goethe, the Writer; whereby he 
specifically asserts the greatness of literary men, and the nobility of the 
mission to which they are called. It is in such connection that he says 
“that men are born to rule.” “Society has no greater interest than the 
well-being of the literary class.” ‘Talent alone cannot make a writer. 
There must be a man behind the book,” and so on. We find him de- 
voting separate essays to distinctly literary topics, such as, “ The Man 
of Letters,” “The Progress of Culture,” “‘ The Poet,” “ Literary Ethics,” 
and “ Literature” itself, as if he would feign express his high apprecia- 
tion of all such work and of those committed to it. He speaks of “the 
power and the joy that belong to it and its high office in evil times.” 

It is a matter of sincere regret, as well as surprise, that many of the 
views of the purpose and mission of literature now prevailing are either 
base and belittling or, if legitimate, far below the standard of correct 
literary judgment. 

With some, the necessities of life are such that they are led to reduce 
literary work to the level of the industries, and to wield the pen as they 
would ply a trade or perform the drudgery of professional and perfunc- 
tory service. Nota few English writers, Spenser, Dryden, and Dr. John- 
son, for instance,—not to speak of such an author as Savage, who died 
a pauper with pen in hand,—have been thus obliged to write for bread 
and to reduce the theory of literature to a purely practical and econo- 
mic art. 

With others, desire for fame is the only end of letters; and prose and 
verse are but media through which they come to the realization of their 
worldly ambition. Hence, when they write, immediate or ultimate suc- 
cess, in the sense of personal popularity, is the governing motive; and 
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they are the veriest slaves of what Milton calls, “that last infirmity of 
noble minds.” Here, the man of letters is on a level with any other as- 
pirant for distinction, and has no higher claim to the respect and grati- 
tude of men. 

Still others accept the common opinion—in itself legitimate—that 
the end of authorship is the pleasure of the reader, the gratification of 
taste or one’s sense of beauty. This is the esthetic or cultured side of 
literature,—good as far as it goes, but far below the most desirable stan- 
dard of authorship. Even in poetry this is a subordinate motive; and 
more especially is it so in the great department of prose. 

Again, it is said, with conscious pride, that self-expression is the end 
of literature—the unveiling of the author's innermost self and thought 
simply for the sake of the self-revelation. As Schleiermacher, the great 
German theologian, said that he would be satisfied and ready to die, 
could he but give utterance to himself, so here, the author is an expo- 
nent of his own personality, and literature is, in the best sense, an auto- 
biography. Of all the possible purposes of literature thus far stated, 
this is, beyond question, the worthiest, in that it has a mental and a 
spiritual side, and exalts literature above the plane of the mercantile 
and artistic. Still, it is in its essence a selfish end, and has this element 
in common with all the others. It is, as stated, the autobiographical 
or egotistic side of literature, and, in an extreme and exclusive way, 
would examine literature only in the light of the personal equation and 
as a record of personal experience. 

All these ends—economic benefit, fame and gratification, taste and 
individual utterance—literature, when properly viewed, may and does 
have; but, if it have nothing more than these, it can scarcely be said to 
take its place among the great activities of the world, nor to enter as a 
factor into the world’s best civilization. 

The interesting question, then, that here arises is: What constitutes 
the real mission of literature,—what makes the man of letters and his 
work potential for good? We answer: (1) The conception, embodi- 
ment, and interpretation of some great idea or principle. (2) The cor- 
rect interpretation of the spirit of the age. (3) The interpretation of 
human nature to itself and to the world. (4) The presentation and en- 
forcement of high ideals. 


1. The conception, embodiment, and interpretation of some great idea or 
principle, 
We are here in the sphere of the intellectual in literature, and of 
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genius, also,—of original and independent thinking on the part of the 
author. There is nothing here that savors in the least of the common- 
place, or of servile imitation of the reflections and opinions of others. 
The author, in this view of his work, feels that he stands alone, and is 
responsible for his own thinking; that he must have a special message 
to his fellow-men as constituting a reason for his utterance; and that, 
in the true Baconian sense, he is to add to the sum of human truth. 
He must be, as Emerson states it, “a man capable of ideas,”—capable, 
we may add, of so embodying them as to meet the demands of educated 
taste. 

It is by this standard that all literatures may be tested as superior 
or inferior ; and to this court of final appeal must all books and authors 
be summoned. Have they or have they not some intense, germinal, 
comprehensive idea that gives them vitality and character, and insures 
their perpetuity? Are they so instinct with thought or personality 
as to throb and pulsate with it, and to seek to deliver themselves of it 
to those who are waiting for and needing it. Of such qualities are: 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” the “Iliad” and ‘“ Odyssey,” “ Paradise 
Lost,” “ Beowulf,” “ Evangeline,” and the “ Idylls of the King.” Such 
are the great tragedies of Aischylus and Racine and Lessing and Shake- 
speare, the “Comus” of Milton, and the “Cathedral” of Lowell. In 
prose, Bacon's “ Advancement of Learning,” and the great essays of De 
Quincey, of Burke, and of Thomas Carlyle are such. The essays of 
Emerson, with scarcely an exception, are of this high character,—proofs 
in point of his conscientious desire to realize his literary ideals. 

Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” is as notable an example as modern 
literature affords of this first and noblest mission of letters. Though 
entitled an “Elegy,” and written to commemorate the virtues of the 
poet's personal friend,—and, in this sense, appropriately restricted in 
its range,—it takes up and develops the great ideas of God and the uni- 
verse; of man and the soul and duty and destiny; of life and death 
and immortality ; of good and evil, right and wrong ; of science, philoso- 


phy, ethics, and religion ; so as, ina word, virtually to cover the spacious 
area of truth, and to make the reader feel that he is dealing with the 
profoundest problems of earth and heaven. Hence, “ In Memoriam” 
is something more and greater than a mere poem. It isa kind of com- 
pendium of theology and philosophy, of the Divinities and Humanities 
in new and striking form; furnishing food for thought to every think- 
ing man who reads it. 


Hence, to our mind, the fame of Tennyson and its permanence rest 
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more upon such a product as this than upon any other of his works. 
“ Maud,” “ The Princess,” ‘ Lady Godiva,” “ Enoch Arden,” are choice 
and attractive poems, but scarcely to be cited in the same connection 
with this poetic masterpiece. 

Similarly rich in these qualities is the marvelous genius of the 
Shakespearian drama; making that classification just which insists 
upon placing Shakespeare by himself, as having no legitimate rival in 
the province of English literature. Most of the Shakespearian plays 
evince this first condition of literary greatness, in their respective em- 
bodiment of some great thought. 

Milton’s “ Paradise Regained” and “Samson” are unworthy of the 
author of ‘ Paradise Lost” and “Comus”; and the illustrious Puritan 
poet often descends to a still lower level of poetic art. So with Brown- 
ing and Tennyson and Longfellow and Lowell. But Shakespeare is 
uniformly great; and the question with the critic is, which, among an 
extended list of notable poems, is the most conspicuously so. Such is 
the first purpose of literature,—to propagate great ideas; the only con- 
dition being that they shall be presented in literary rather than in tech- 
nical or educational form. 

The difference between Bacon in his “ Essays” and in his ‘ Novum 
Organum ” lies not in the presence or absence of ideas, but in the liter- 
ary presentation of such ideas in the one, and their philosophical pres- 
entation in the other. There is the same difference between Mill’s 
“ Autobiography ” and his “ Treatise on Logic,” or, in general, between 
any work that is textual and didactic and one that is offered in the 
accepted forms of prose and verse. Literature is thus the embodiment 
of ideas. As such, it is suggestive, stimulating, and inspiring, and com- 
mends itself to all who aim at mental discipline and the study of truth. 


2. The correct interpretation of the spirit of the age. 
It is here important to note that literature embraces two purposes— 
in a sense, separate, and yet, in the last analysis, united. The one con- 
templates general and remote effects; the other, those that are more 
specific, local, and immediate. The one has reference to the literature 
of a nation in its sum total, and in its historical influence from first to 
last; the other views it as operative in any particular age, and notes the 
manner in which it affects the thought and feeling and activities of 
thatage. The mission of English literature may thus be examined as a 
consecutive and permanent influence from the beginning,—from Chaucer 
to Tennyson and Lowell,—or it may be studied in its successive and 
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separate stages, Augustan, Elizabethan, and Victorian, as representative 
epochs of national and literary life. 

In the discussion before us, it is not important sharply to distin- 
guish these two types of influence, seeing that they are virtually one. 
Literature is to interpret the spirit of the age, either at any one period 
of its national development or all along the line of that development; 
and the more fully that a literature does this continuously, without seri- 
ous and abrupt cessation or decline, the more fully does it subserve its 
purpose and hold its claim to eminence. What are called “golden 
ages” in letters are so partly because of the fact that, at such eras, 
authors have the most fully succeeded in catching and embodying the 
spirit of the time; interpreting correctly its great historic and social 
features, and thus making their work at the same time a cause and an 
effect of such special development. Such was the Augustan age in 
Rome and the Periclean in Greece. 

Nor is it only in eras of special excellence that such a principle is 
seen. The fifteenth century in England may be said to have failed 
signally in producing any high type of literature; and yet it would be 
untrue to hold that its literature failed to reflect at all the temper of 
the time. The literature was inferior because the age was such. A 
high order of prose and verse at such an era would have been as much 
out of place as mediocrity in the days of Elizabeth or Anne. 

What is demanded of suthors, however, in periods of depression 
and decline, is to rebuke and reform the age at the very time of reveal- 
ing its type and spirit, instead of assuming an attitude of indifference 
toward it, or resting content in simply being its representatives and ex- 
ponents. It is thus that in every such decline there have been always 
a few choice spirits who succeeded in pointing out to their generation a 
higher way; insisting that they should enter and follow it. Such men 
were Lydgate and Malory and Skelton and Caxton, between the death 
of Chaucer and the coronation of Henry VIIL 

Critics speak of literature as a social and civic force. This is but 
another way of stating the point in question. It was so in Greece, as 
the government was democratic or despotic; in Rome, before and after 
the fall of the Empire; in Arabia and Spain, under the influence of the 
Caliphs ; in Northern Europe, especially in England. English prose 
miscellany, as Drake has traced its history, clearly reveals this side of 
the mission of literature; so that Addison and Steele, in the “ Specta- 
tor,” the “ Tatler,” the “ Freeholder,” and vhe “ Guardian,” may be said 
to have photographed the manners and politics of the day. So did 
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Swift, in his “Gulliver’s Travels” and “ Drapier’s Letters.” So has 
Lowell done, in the “ Biglow Papers,” and Curtis, in his “ Potiphar 
Papers.” 


3. Closely connected with the last-mentioned mission of literature 
is another—the interpretation of human nature to itself and to the world. 

This is the subjective office of literature as a revealer of interior and 
personal life. In this sense, literature is a psychology ; a manifestation 
of mind and will and conscience and character; a study of man and 
men; a full-sized portrait of the joys and sorrows, the faults and follies, 
the strength and weakness, the whims and fancies, the struggles and 
achievements, the glory and the shame of man; a disclosure of him at 
his best and his worst. Hence it is that literature demands, at this 
point, a master-hand to delineate humanity correctly. A development 
of mere esthetic taste will not do; a superficial acquaintance with 
men and books will not do; nor will anything do, in the line of neces- 
sary equipment, save a catholic and comprehensive mind, a keen and 
sympathetic insight into men and things, and an unswerving purpose 
to be true to facts. 

There are two or three departments of literary work in which this 
particular function of literature may be and has been best expressed ; 
viz., the drama, fiction, satire, and humor. In-each of these forms of 
verse and prose, the interpretation of human nature to itself and to the 
world is the primary motive. So far as the drama is concerned, it is 
best evinced on the side of comedy,—what is called specifically the 
“comedy of manners,” wherein, according to Shakespeare, the mirror 
is held up to nature, and “all the world’s a stage and all the men and 
women merely players.” In this sense, the dramatist is simply a delin- 
eator or portrait-painter, and seeks to do with his pen what the artist 
does with brush and pencil and chisel. 

So in fiction, on its realistic side, whether we speak of the novels of 
fact, of feeling, of manners, or of purpose,—of Scott, of Charlotte Bronté, 
of Dickens, or of George Eliot. Revelation of the inner man to his fellow- 
men and to himself, by an impartial observer, is the object. In fiction, 
as in the drama, impersonation and characterization are the end, which 
very terms indicate the point in question. 

In the spacious field of satire and humor also, and in the manifold 
forms that they assume—the serio-comic or mock-heroic, sarcasm and 
innuendo, repartee and invective,—representation of what is beneath 
the surface is the end. Thus it is that ‘“ Hudibras,” the “ Dunciad,” 
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“The Battle of the Books,” and ‘The Rape of the Lock ” set forth the 
cardinal characteristics of human nature in those days in such striking 
form that men were obliged to rebuke and ridicule themselves. 

The permanence and the popularity of these special forms of litera- 
ture are assured, in that their object is to portray human nature, which 
from age to age offers an increasingly inviting field. 


4. The presentation and enforcement of high ideals. 
Courthope, in speaking of the literary outlook, says :— 


‘* What is wanting is the genius to conceive and construct some ideal. The 
bias of Englishmen to practical skill has reacted on the national mind. They re- 
spect the fine mechanical forms even in their song. The tone of colleges, scholars, 
and literary society has this mortal air. Even so-called philosophy and letters are 
mechanical in structure, as if inspiration had ceased. The English have lost sight 
of the fact that poetry exists to speak the spiritual law.” 


What the English critic here applies to verse would apply to all 
literature; and he emphasizes the fact that what is wanting in these 
commercial and practical days is the spiritual and unmortal view of let- 
ters,—the exaltation and realization of the ideal in literature as distinct 
from the visible, tangible, and merely mercenary. Not only, as stated 
at the outset, must literature involve in its mission some great idea or 
ideas, but great ideals as well. It may be said, indeed, that the two 
should be found together; great ideas begetting or springing from cor- 
respondingly high conceptions. 

In reply to the inquiry what is meant by this particular requisition 
of literature, it may be stated, that it includes the imagination in its su- 
premest function ; a conscientious sense of the dignity and responsibility 
of literature, and a serious purpose to execute it. 

Here, again, is one of the tests of literature; and on this basis, as 
much as upon any other, are the masterpieces classified as such. The 
Dantean, Homeric, Shakespearian, and Miltonic conceptions of literature 
are of this extra-mundane order, having “no mortal air” about them. 
This it is, more than all else, that gives to such an author as Emerson 
his potency, and goes far to nullify any errors of method and detail that 
may exist in his writings. Matthew Arnold—all his faults conceded— 
possessed and illustrated this conception of literature; always penning 
what he penned under the influence of the ideal. 

It is this which gives to the poetry of Tennyson its supremest qual- 
ity, as it comes to its best expression in the “ In Memoriam.” 

The literature of the Restoration was what it was because, save in 
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Milton’s work, it had no such inspiration and aspiration; and, in the 
realistic tendencies of the day, the danger is that sentiment may be dis- 
placed by facts and figures, the imaginative by the realistic, and that 
authorship may be reduced to the level of the trades. 

Literature cannot live by bread alone, but must find its main sources 
of strength in thought and feeling, in motive and aspiration, in converse 
with the unseen and infinite. 

Whether literature, Continental or English, is realizing these con- 
ditions of literary success, is a question of pressing interest. Is litera- 
ture fulfilling its mission? While such a critic as Morris—himself a 
poet—speaks of the present epoch in letters as an “ empty day,” and 
not a few others despair of reaching the scope and dignity of what they 
call “ the epic age,” there are still some who take a more hopeful view 
and anticipate the dawn, at no distant date, of a broader and better econ- 
omy. Thus Stedman, in discussing the latter-day singers,—Swinburne 
and his school,—discovers a serious and recently renewed effort to sus- 
tain and perpetuate the glories of English verse, and thus to make 
the close of the nineteenth century worthy of its opening and middle 
years. Reviewing the American side of English letters, he writes of 
the dawn which may soon break upon us unawares, “ even though as 
yet the older school of Longfellow and Lowell and Poe and Whittier 
is not even approximately reproduced.” 

Similar views are expressed by Richardson, in his “ Perspective of 
American Literature.” 

‘“ The future of poetry,” says Matthew Arnold, “is immense, because 
in poetry our race will find an ever surer stay”; while Emerson is more 
than pained as he beholds what he conceives to be the lowering ten- 
dencies of the time. The truth may be found to lie midway between 
these extremes; and, while all the features constituting the highest 
mission of letters may not be found, enough may be found to give it 
place and worth. . 

[f it is not the era of great ideals in literature, in the spiritual sense 


of that term, it is contended that great ideas are still seen to be present, 


and, above all, that literature is, as never before, an interpretation of 
contemporary life and of human nature. Our conception of literature 
and its mission, it is urged, must be modified somewhat, as times and 
conditions change; so that the great ideas as incorporated in Dante 
and Goethe and Milton may be no greater than those which find ex- 
pression in the representative prose and verse of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, even though these latter are expressed in more practical and 
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objective form. The poetry of Robert Browning may be as full of great 
ideas as is that of Homer, and the prose of George Eliot as much so as 
is that of Cicero and Bacon; while what is called the practical literature 
of the century may be as thoughtful as that preceding it, only embodied 
in more vital and pungent forms. 

To our mind, the main difference lies, as suggested, in the less con- 
spicuous presence and power in modern letters of ideals rather than of 
ideas, by which the province of literature may be widened, but not height- 
ened ; by which quality and tone may be sacrificed to mere amount and 
result; and what is called the inner spirit of literature be somewhat in 
abeyance to the external and sensible. 

If the poetry of the future is to be the poetry of Whitman, as some 
suggest, then it is clear that the idealistic will give way to the material- 
istic; culture and refinement, to the grosser expressions of verse ; and 
literature become simply a medium for the semi-enlightened views of the 
lower orders of society. If, on the other hand, the Tennysonian con- 
ception of literature is to prevail, then it is equally clear that the ideal 
will have full scope, and literature be kept upon its higher levels. 

Whatever the tendency, however, the mission of literature is a dis- 
tinct one; and the mission of the man of letters is correspondingly clear: 
To hold literature to its original purpose as one of the liberal arts, ex- 
pressed in the form of a fine art, so as to secure, at the same time, what 
is most needed,—the union of strength and beauty. 

If the facts be fairly stated, it must be conceded, that modern tenden- 
cies are in the main unliterary, though, perhaps, not in any hostile sense 
anti-literary. The attitude of the modern mind toward letters may be 
expressed as one of unconcern,—the absence of any keen and inquisi- 
tive interest in the development of national taste in letters. The great 
majority of writers themselves, whatever their preferences may be, are, 
of necessity, working on the lower planes of literature rather than the 
higher. Instead of an epic or a philosgphic age, the age is one of lighter 
miscellany, produced in forms.the most manageable and marketable. 
This has its place and purpose; but it is not the ideal type as embodied 
in the great productions of the older peoples, pagan and Christian. 

One of the deteriorating influences of modern times flows from the 
fact that quantity, rather than quality, is so often accepted as a measure 
of merit. The voluminousness of modern authorship is one of its greatest 
dangers; and we are living, more than ever, in the age of books. Pub- 
lishers are besieged by authors; and their shelves are burdened with 
the rapidly increasing issues of the press. Libraries are multiplying and 
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enlarging ; and bibliography—the mere collection of volumes—has be- 
come a science, a separate department of study and investigation. All 
this tends somewhat to modify and lower the original standard of let- 
ters, and makes it appear a comparatively easy matter for one to pen 
his thoughts and secure for them a general reading. Itis only the em- 
phasis of the qualitative in literature that will save it, at this point, 
from rapid and permanent degeneracy. 

Possnett, in his ‘‘ Comparative Literature,” draws an interesting pic- 
ture of what he calls ‘The World Literature,” as distinct from that of 
any separate class or nation; embracing the best efforts of all civilized 
peoples as well as the fundamental principles of Christian doctrine and 
faith. Just as church historians speak of the possible unity and federa- 
tion of all religions on some broad basis of common agreement, and as 
Max Miiller writes of the possible reduction of all languages to a few 
of the great historic languages of the world, so it is contended by some 
that the mission of literature will not be and cannot be fulfilled till 
this principle of federation or confederation is to some extent realized. 
Goethe, in some of his works, seems to be looking forward to it, as does 
Herder also. “Let us conceive,” says Matthew Arnold, “the whole 
group of civilized nations as being, for intellectual and spiritual pur- 
poses, one great confederation, bound to a joint action and working 
toward a common result,”—“ an ideal,” he adds, “ which will impose 
itself more and more upon the thoughts of our modern writers.” Ina 
word, what is here meant is the spirit of fraternity in letters,—the recog- 
nition, on the part of authors as a class, of common relationships, com- 
mon interests and aims, whereby literature, as a great world-force and 
civilizer, might more effectually do its beneficent work. We speak of 
the brotherhood of letters. This is not confined to one people, but may 
have a range as wide as the brotherhood of men. 

Of the four great offices of literature mentioned, all but one are, in 
fact, of this cosmopolitan character. Great ideas, human nature, and 
great ideals are universal in application, and serve, at once, to show 
that, in these respects at least, all literatures deal with common prin- 
ciples and have common purposes, as true in Homer as in Milton, and 
in Emerson as in Lucretius and Pascal. 

It was thus that Shakespeare wrote his dramas, not simply as an 
exponent of the Elizabethan age or even of the English people, but as 
an author—within the province of general literature and the specific 
province of the drama—depicting character in Macbeth and Lear and 
Othello and Imogen as character for all peoples and all time, so that 
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when translated from English into the language of any other people, 
they seem to that people to be the masterpieces of one of their own 
authors. There is in these works that “one touch of nature” that 
“makes the whole world kin,” and the presence of which in any work 
marks it as the work of genius. 

No master-spirit in any literature has ever written prose or verse 
purely from the local or national point of view ; and herein lies the dif- 
ference between genius and talent or mediocrity in letters. Chaucer 
wrote for all men and for all time. His contemporaries, such as John 
Gower, wrote for the England of their day. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Burns, and Tennyson wrote for all men and for all time. Prior and 
Thomson and Campbell and Crabbe wrote for the England of their own 
generation. There is a contemporaneous literature, the product of lit- 
erary talent, and one that is permanent and intellectual, the product of 
genius; and it is he only who produces the latter who has a due con- 
ception of the mission of letters, and is gifted of God for its realization. 

Hence, literature has, as its highest mission, in common with every 
noble science and art, the conception and expression of the truth for 
the truth’s sake, if so be the thought and life of man may be perfected 
and enlarged. Herein lies the unity of all truth; and herein is litera- 
ture, in its final purpose, the artistic embodiment of the “best that is 
known and thought in the world.” THEODORE W. Hunt. 





